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Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


HE only important auction sale 
of paintings spoken of so far, 
for the coming winter, is that 
of the collection of Mr. 
James H. Stebbins, of New 
York, which will be exhibit- 
ed early in February at the 
American Art Galleries, and 
then sold “ without reserve ” 
at Chickering Hall. A very 

superior catalogue “de luxe,” containing twenty-four 
etchings and numerous Kurtz process illustrations, is 
promised, and previous performances of the kind by 
Messrs. Kirby, Sutton & Co. are a guarantee that 
their promises in this regard will be fully redeemed. 
Mr. Stebbins, too, is a gentleman of position, who means 
to sell out and go to Europe to live; so, when it is said 
that the pictures will be sold “ without reserve,” it is to 
presumed that they will be. As to the collection itself, 
while its dispersion will not create the interest in the art 
world that it might have done ten years ago, when it 
was more “en vogue,” still there are famous names 
represented among the fourscore numbers of the cata- 
logue, and there are many good pictures which should 
sell on their own merits without any regard to names. 


* * 
* 


MEISSONIER, Vibert and Géréme, are all well repre- 
sented. Of the first named there are three examples, 
besides a pen drawing of “ Ancient Armor.” “Le Partie 
Perdue ”— or, “ The Game Lost,” as it is better known 
here—is a characteristic little barrack-room scene of the 
time of Louis XIII.; “ The Stirrup Cup ” is a miniature, 
in oils, of two figures ; “‘ The Captain of the Guard,” in 
water-colors, shows the artist himself, not as he is to-day, 
with beard flowing and forked, but neatly barbered, with 
mustache and imperial, as was the fashion when this 
was painted, in 1865. Thetwo Viberts are excellent ex- 
amples of that painter’s earlier and best manner; both 
are well known. They are “The First-born,” and a 
“Spanish Diligence Station,” the latter showing a seated 
priest, seemingly busy at his offices, but looking depre- 
catingly out of the corners of his eyes at a gayly dressed 
young fellow actively flirting with a very pretty girl. 


*  %* 
* 


GERO6ME is seen in two noted pictures : “ Louis XIV., 
and Moliére,” illustrating an apochryphal story of “le 
grand monarque,” who is taking great credit to himself 
for lunching with the dramatist as a rebuke to his cour- 
tiers, who are supposed to have refused to sit at table 
with the son of an upholsterer; and ‘“ L’Eminence 
Grise,” the nickname given to the monk who was the 
favorite of Richelieu, and who has been made familiar 
to us all in Bulwer’s play, as “ Brother Joseph.” As the 
wily “ capucin,” cowled and barefooted, slowly descends 
the grand staircase of the Cardinal’s palace, seemingly 
absorbed in sacred reflections, the time-serving courtiers 
bow and cringe; but a pair of them, and a haughty ec- 
clesiastic, who have already passed him, have thrown off 
the mask, and with covered heads and insolent mien 
look back in hate at his ‘“‘ Eminence Grise.” 


* *” 
* 


A REMARKABLE Fortuny in the collection is the life- 
size portrait of “ A Spanish Lady ’—the only woman's 
portrait, I believe, ever painted by this artist. It pre- 
sents the somewhat heavy features of a middle-aged 
brunette, dressed in the ugly fashion of a quarter of a 
century ago in black silk, with the skirt inflated like a 
balloon, and the upper part of the dress buttoned to the 
chin with coral studs. In one hand the lady holds a 
jewelled eye-glass. Except in the unfinished “ Battle of 
Tetuan,” there is no other instance of Fortuny painting 
a life-size figure, and there is reason to believe that he 
did well in keeping to the delightful little costumed mar- 
ionettes by which we best know him. In the handling 
of the rich, crackling silk of the dress here, he is quite 
himself, dashing it in with characteristic bravado and 
brilliancy. But in the treatment of the flesh his tech- 
nical resources seem to have failed him; the face is 
painted almost laDoriously, and the hands are lifeless. 

* * 
* 

THE identity of the lady has been carefully concealed 

by writers on the works of Fortuny, out of consideration 
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for her family, who parted with the picture only from 
necessity, and it is said would gladly have bought it 
back on their return to prosperity, if it had not, mean- 
while, crossed the ocean and gone into the collection 
under notice. In “The Art Treasures of America,” 
the late “ Edward Strahan” thought fit to keep up the 
mystery. But assuredly there is no longer any reason 
for doing so. Indeed, ‘‘ Edward Strahan” himself di- 
vulged the lady’s name through the columns of The 
Art Amateur. The portrait is that of Madame Garcia, 
wife of the Secretary of the Ambassador at Rome in 
Isabella’s time. When the Queen was forced into exile, 
the Garcias, too, got into trouble and became tempo- 
rarilyembarrassed. They are prosperous once more, and 
if they have no agent to attend to the matter for them, 
it might not be a bad speculation for some one to buy 
the picture on the chance of their taking it off their 
hands. In any event, such a, Fortuny would not long 


go a-begging. 
* * * 

THE December exhibition of paintings at the Union 
League Club, if not so brilliant as some of its predeces- 
sors, was notable for the large proportion of American 
pictures fresh from the studios of the artistsand the 
total absence of pictures owned by dealers. The Art 
Committee are Messrs. Richard Butler, chairman, R. W. 
Van Boskerck, secretary, Eastman Johnson, Thomas 
Hicks, Edwin S. Chapin, George R. Sheldon, and Dr. 
A. E. M. Purdy. Charles Sprague Pearce, La Farge, 
Inness and Thayer were represented through Mr. Thom- 
as B. Clarke, and Twachtman, Chase, Low, Blum, Coffin, 
Church, Rehn, Beckwith, Murphy, Wood, Kenyon Cox, 
Reginald Coxe, Tryon, Miller, and others on their own 
account. Bouguereau’s “ Nymphs Bathing,” which oc- 
cupied the centre of the rear room, was lent by Mrs. 
B. F. Dawson, of Fifth Avenue, whose entire household 
furniture was very well sold a few days ago for $22,500. 
That is about the price she asks for this painting, 
which is very much in the style of the John Wolfe pic- 
ture of the same name, but it is smaller and contains 
many more figures. 

2 
* 

Two portraits were shown at the Union League— 
that of the late Dr. Cornelius R. Agnew, painted for the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons by J. Morgan Rhees, 
and Benjamin Constant’s portrait of Mr. John T. Mar- 
tin. The former is chiefly notable for its marvellous 
lack of resemblance to the famous oculist. Mr. Con- 
stant’s picture is an agreeable surprise to those who 
know the artist chiefly through his decorative works. 
It gives a striking likeness, even while unduly softening 
the somewhat rugged outlines of the features of the 
Brooklyn collector. There is masterly painting in the 
hands, which are full of character. Too much is made 
of the crimson-covered arm-chair; but I suspect that 
here the decorative instinct of the artist got the better 
of his judgment. Hewas bound to put in a bit of gor- 
geous color, by way of signature ; so he introduces it 
in the end of a flaming cushion which shows against 
the tails of Mr. Martin's coat as if they were on fire. 
The transition would have been quite too abrupt with- 
out some warm color to lead up to it; hence, I suppose, 
the red velvet chair. 


*  * 
* 


MENTION should not have been made just now of the 
Dawson sale without putting on record the somewhat 
remarkable fact that, although not advertised as ‘“ with- 
out reserve,” it was a thoroughly honest auction. It was 
under the management of Mr. C. F. Wetmore. 

+ * 

BEFORE another issue of The Art Amateur, Mr. Ver- 
estchagin’s enormous canvases and his interesting col- 
lection of rugs and objects of art and curiosity will have 
been removed from the American Art Galleries, and 
probably will be on their way back across the Atlantic. 
There has been some thought of transporting them for 
atime to Philadelphia and Boston; but it seems that 
no place big enough to show them in can be had in 
either city. It wasno slight venture on the part of the 
American Art Association to bring over such a show. 
Contrary to the general impression, they did this quite 
at their own risk. So far the enterprise has not paid 
much more than its expenses, although it is said that it 
might be made to yield a handsome profit if it could be 
continued two months longer. But the galleries are 
needed for other business, and the big show must go. 

+. 28 
* 

ONE naturally asks what kind of a place Mr. Verest- 

chagin can have when he is at home, to hold all these 





immense pictures of his ?_ His actual home is not in Rus- 
sia. “It is in Paris, or rather it is at Maison Lafitte, 
which is a sort of suburb of Paris. There he has a 
studio a hundred and fifty feet long and nearly fifty feet 
high—the biggest thing of the kindever heardof. The 
Russian artists in Paris form a little colony of their own. 
Most of them belong to a club or “cercle” which was 
organized for social and benevolent purposes. One of 
the members is the sculptor Antokolski, who is at pres- 
ent engaged ona statue of Yermak, the conqueror of 
Siberia. Other members are: Lehman, the portraitist ; 
Pranishnikoff, the battle painter, Pokitonoff, the land- 
scapist, and Makowski, the painter of the ‘‘ Russian Wed- 
ding Feast.” Mr. Verestchagin is not a member; nor 
is the caricaturist, ‘Caran d’Ache,” who, by the way, 
though Russian by birth, is of French extraction—his 
real name is Poiret. 
ok * * 

THE charming Cazin, “ Les Voyageurs,” described in 
these columns last month, did not remain long without a 
buyer at the Christ-Delmonico gallery. It has gone to 
Brooklyn, and, I understand, to Mr. George I. Seney. 


a —s 
* 


But few paintings of the first rank are just now be- 
ing imported by the New York dealers, who are glad to 
get permission from the owners of such to let them 
show them in their galleries for a little while before 
sending them home. It was in this way Knoedler & 
Co. exhibited Mr. Lyall’s “ Delacroix,” noticed last 
month, and, later, the much finer example of that 
master, ‘“‘ Les Convulsionnaires de It was 
Mr. Sutton, by the way, and not Knoedler & Co. who 
sold this glorious picture to Mr. W. T. Walters. I 
know no one who seems to have a heartier appreciation 
of the genius of Delacroix than Mr. James F. Sutton. 
He certainly knows the market value of that painter. 
Last month I told how he paid $6000 at the Probasco 
sale for “ Clorinda Delivering the Martyrs,” and sent it 
to Paris, disgusted at the lack of appreciation of New 
York collectors who would let such a masterpiece go 
a-begging. ‘“ Les Convulsionnaires de Tanger ” I know 
he has had a whole year, without putting it on exhibition. 
He was content to wait until some one would “ come 
along” who would want it. The right man came in 
time, and the picture now finds a home in the famous 
Baltimore gallery in company with three other Dela- 
croix : “‘ Le Combat,” “ Christ En Croix” and “ Christ 
sur le lac de Genezareth,” all worthy of the painter of 
“Les Convulsionnaires.” At the Edwards sale in 1881 
the latter was knocked down to M. Balensi for 95,000 
frs. You can see an etching of the picture, by La- 
guillermie, in the Durand-Ruel gallery. By the way, 
what important canvas of those French giants of a gen- 
eration or two ago did zo¢ pass through the hands of that 
veteran dealer? But nothing in black-and-white can 
convey any idea of this great picture. The composition 
gives you the contortions of the fanatics as they dash 
through the streets, shouting and slashing with their 
knives, to the terror of everyeone they meet; but you 
can form no conception of the glorious bouquet of color 
the crazy devils make in the painting, in their bright-hued 
garments as they appear under the hot blue sky and 
against the sunlit walls of the old Oriental town. 


+ 
* 


Tanger.” 


MR. SUTTON has still another Delacroix, and a some- 
what famous one at that. The Walters picture just 
described was exhibited in the Paris Salon of 1838. 
This one, entitled “Combat du Giaour et du Pacha,” 
was in the Salon of 1827, and was bought from the ar- 
tist by Dumas pére. It passed out of his hands, how- 
ever, into those of a M. Mahler, who held it as security 
for a debt which the great novelist never paid. Mr. 
Sutton, I understand, bought it from the heirs of Mahler. 
The subject is an incident in a war between the Turks 
and Greeks : two mounted men are fighting desperately, 
the Greek, in white flowing robes, with his face turned to 
the spectator, and opposed we have a rear view of his 
adversary. To the right lies a dead Turk, and another 
Turk, approaching, is seen in the distance. 

* * * 

Ir has been stated that a “ Venetian Féte” is to be 
given at the National Academy of Design, for the bene- 
fit of the New York Society of Decorative Art, on the 
night before the regular opening of the Water-Color Ex- 
hibition there and under the auspices of the Society of 
Water-Color Artists. The announcement is premature. 
A proposition to this effect was indeed submitted to the 
Society of Decorative Art, and, I believe, was agreed to; 
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but some members of the Water-Color Society who had 
not been consulted declared that their officers had ex- 
ceeded their powers in the matter, and it is probable 
that before a decision can be rendered on this important 
point of order, the opportunity will have passed for carry- 
ing the suggestion into effect. It is a pity, for the pro- 
posed entertainment promised to be a delightful affair, 
artistically and socially. The Academy was to have been 
decorated in the Venetian style of the sixteenth century 
and there was to be a grand ball in costume restricted to 
that period. The pictures by which the company would 
be surrounded might, certainly, have interfered a little 
with the illusion of time and country, and the gaslight 
would have contributed its little anachronism ; but it was 
reasonably hoped that the balance of reality might be re- 
stored by contemplation of the Academy building itself, 
which we all know is a reproduction of the Doge’s Pal- 
ace. At all events, it is to be hoped that the “ Venetian 
Féte” is not to be abandoned, but is only postponed. 


on 
a 


Mr. B ——-, Chicago: Your “old master,” I am 
sorry to tell you, is neither “old” nor is it by a “ mas- 
ter.” It is simply a copy, evidently by some student. 
Probably it was made in good faith by him; but it has 
been doctored by a practised picture swindler, who has 
covered it with a solution of gum and bistre, in imitation 
of old varnish. The rascal has not taken the pains, you 
will notice, to remove the evidences of the modernness 
of the picture, palpable in the brand of the canvas, 
which is that of a well-known Paris dealer in artists’ 
materials. If you called his attention to that point, I 
dare say he told you that it had been necessary to reline 
the picture because the original canvas was “ so old.” 


.. - 
* 


TYPOGRAPHIC color printing has made wonderful 
strides in France of late years, but, in periodical literature, 
it seems to have reached its highest point in some of the 
recent numbers of the Paris Illustré, whose publishers, 
Boussod, Valadon & Co., now issue it with English 
letter-press for the United States, through the agency of 
the International News Co. Zinc plates are used for 
the different colors, which are superimposed with such ar- 
tistic knowledge and skill that comparatively very few 
are needed to produce a wide range of tones for any 
given illustration. While this zinc process is used for 
cheap steam printing, photogravure printing is em- 
ployed for the finest book-work in éditions du luxe like 
those of “ Barbe-Bleu ” and “ Cendrillon,” with the ex- 
quisite color illustrations of Du Beaumont, such as I 
noticed last month among Mr. J. W. Bouton’s recent 
importations. The outline is first delicately printed, and 
then each color impression is separately applied by hand 
to each sheet with as much care as one would give to a 
print of a fine etching. 

* * *x : 

MIss DORA WHEELER is illustrating an epithalamium 
for publication, to be reproduced in monochrome by the 
Forbes photographic process. A good idea. Why 
does not some one go a little further and produce in 
artistic form a complete Family Register for births, mar- 
riages and deaths, to take the place of the old-fashioned 
record on the fly-leaf of the family Bible ? 

* * * 

WILL “ Montezuma” kindly give the name of the artist he 
speaks of as having painted the portrait of General Grant for 
the academy at West Point, on the generous order of Mr. George 
W. Childs, Is the portrait a work of art ? 

SUBSCRIBER, Washington, D. C, 

The picture was painted by Mrs. L. Hart Darragh, 
of Philadelphia. I have not seen it, and therefore can- 
not answer the second query. 


* * 
* 


THE project to give a retrospective exhibition of 
French painting at the coming International Exposition 
in Paris has led to more trouble and recrimination than 
perhaps any other feature of the undertaking. The 
bickerings between Mr. Bouguereau and his set and the 
promoters of the retrospective exhibition have already 
been referredto. Then there was a proposition that the 
United States Government should allow the re-entry, 
free of duty, of French pictures, owned in this country, 
which the owners might be persuaded to lend to the ex- 
hibition. Mr. McLean, our minister at Paris, was ap- 
pealed to, and he succeeded in clearing away technical 
obstacles in that direction; but it was rumored that the 
pictures included were to be only those painted since 1878. 
Naturally, this would make the concession almost worth- 


less, as the paintings most desired are those of the School 
of 1830, Millets, Corots, examples of Delacroix, Rousseau 
and Decamps of considerably earlier date. Mr. McLean, 
however, stated that our Government had put no such 
restriction upon intending exhibitors; but that the ex- 
position, he supposed, had reference to a printed rule, 
which turns out to belong to the prospectus of an entire- 
ly different department of the great exposition, the “ex- 
position decenniale.” That doubt is, therefore, cleared 
away ; but it is unlikely that many American amateurs 
will risk their pictures even with the best assurance that 
no danger can happen them en route or while in the 
exposition. 


*  * 
* 


REPORTS of recent picture sales in London furnisk 
the following prices: “Sheep and Shepherd in a Land- 
scape,” by Auguste Bonheur, $705; “The Watering- 
Place,” by T. S. Cooper, $1075 ; “ View of Geneva,” by A. 
Calame, $1205 ; “ The Lake of Geneva near Montreux,” 
by the same artist, $1365 ; “ Portrait of Lady Taylor,” 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, $2955; “ Portrait of a Lady,” 
by Romney, $1050; “ Portrait of a Lady, seated, in 
black dress, with white coif and collarette,” by Rem- 
brandt, $775. 

* - * 

ENGRAVINGS by the late Samuel Cousins seem to 
bring very high prices in London. At the sale of the 
collection of Mr. P. E. Power, of Manchester, a print of 
“ Master Lambton,” after Sir Thomas Lawrence, brought 
$180; “ Lady Gower and Child,” after the same, $295; 
“Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time,” after Sir Edwin 
Landseer, $185. It does not appear that these were 
even proofs; although it is probable that they were. 


* * 
* 


THE French Government has decided that it cannot 
interfere with the sale of Greek antiquities in France, to 
determine whether these antiquities were removed from 
Greece without the consent of the Government of that 
country. Certain antiques which had been seized at 
the request of the latter Government have been restored 
to their owners. Under Greek law it is illegal even for 
the owner of an antique to remove it from the country. 
The decision now rendered is to the effect that France is 
not bound to help Greece to enforce that law. If a con- 
trary decision had been given, it is to be supposed that 
Greece would ask as much of other countries ; but it is 
now unlikely that she will do so. Collectors of Greek 
antiquities will breathe a little easier on that account. 


a. 
* 


AT an important sale of tapestries at the Chateau 
of Plessis-Mace recently, the principal pieces brought 
prices as follows: A fifteenth century panel, tapestry of 
Artois, subjects from sacred history, each accompanied 
by a quatrain, to Mr. Siegfried, $1520. A panel show- 
ing Moses striking the rock and the Israelites gathering 
manna, $920, to Mr. Jumel. Another panel in two com- 
partments—the Last Supper and the Crucifixion, $670, 
to Mr. Levy. Part of a panel from the history of St. 
Gervais, Bishop of Paris, $640, to the Gobelins manu- 
factory. Other panels of Gobelins fabrication, but of 
secular subjects, brought higher prices. A winter 
scene—interior with persons warming or amusing them- 
selves—brought $1740. One representing Spring, with 
peasants sowing wheat, $1620; and a panel represent- 
ing the vintage season brought $1840. Some tapestries 
of Lille, period of Louis XIV., brought higher prices 
yet. A Flemish kermesse, after Teniers, was bought 
by Mr. Jumel for $2540; a “Game of Bowls,” after 
Teniers, by Mr. Lowengard, for $1700; and a “ Game 
of Cards” for $1170. 

* 

THE English Government having refused to make pro- 
vision for a display of national art at the coming Univer- 
sal Exposition at Paris, Sir Frederick Leighton, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, has requested the Lord 
Mayor of London to open a subscription for the pur- 
pose. Sir Frederick himself heads the list with $500. 
The seemingly churlish action of Parliament arises from 
the determination of the Government to withhold offi- 
cial sanction to the glorification of the French Revolu- 
tion, which, of course, is the occasion of this centennial 
celebration. On the same ground there will be no offi- 
cial representation of the country at the Exposition itself. 
This seems somewhat inconsistent, considering that 
England was actively and officially represented at our 
own Centennial Exhibition in 1876, which commemorated 
the revolutionary revolt against the power of England. 








I VENTURE to remind American admirers of the 
sculptor, Barye, of the forthcoming exhibition of his 
works in Paris, in aid of funds for a monument to his 
memory, and to urge that steps be taken at once fora 
similar exhibition in New York. There will be “no 
money in it,” to be sure, and perhaps a small guarantee 
fund may be called for by whoever may undertake it. 
Should this prove to be the case, it cannot be doubted 
that the modest subscription necessary would be forth- 
coming. MONTEZUMA, 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 
THE NEW SOUTH WING. 

THE opening of the new wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum with the display of the collections which it con- 
tains is anevent of so much importance that we cannot 
deal with it fully in the limits of a single article. The 
loan collection of old masters, the new pictures by mod- 
ern painters, the Egyptian antiquities lately acquired by 
the Museum and several of the smaller collections 
would each be worthy of an article to itself; and we pur- 
pose, from time to time, to take up the Sommerville col- 
lection of gems, the Moses Lazarus collection of minia- 
tures, the reproductions of old Russian plate and the other 
collections, whether permanent or loaned to the Museum, 
thus furnishing a comprehensive guide to its contents. 

At present we must be satisfied to make a general 
survey of the new building and of those of the exhibits 
which are quite new to the public. The new wing 
makes, with the old building, a quadrangle, the main 
entrance to which is in the centre of the southern facade. 
This opens directly into the new hall of ancient sculp- 
ture, containing casts of the most celebrated Greek and 
Roman statues, and, on the walls, of bas-reliefs from 
Nineveh, Phigaleia, Priene and Xanthus. At the east- 
ern end, this hall makes an L with the hall of Egyptian 
antiquities, where repose two lines of elaborately painted 
mummy cases, with their bandaged occupants, discov- 
ered by Maspero in 1884 to 1886. These are the most 
important new acquisitions of the Museum. At the 
western end, another L is filled with the collections of 
ancient and Venetian glass formerly shown in the main 
hall. Where this hall of ancient glass adjoins the main 
hall it is slightly wider, making a small room, devoted to 
carved wood and. musical instruments. A similar en- 
largement of the Egyptian hall is filled with cases con- 
taining the Cesnola and other terra-cottas. The main 
hall, that of the old building, is to be devoted to the 
Willard collection of architectural casts. It may be 
reached directly from the new entrance by a broad pas- 
sage way, cutting in two the open space in the interior of 
the rectangle. At the beginning of this passage there is 
on one side an alcove for work in wrought iron; on the 
othsr is the elevator, whose handsome wrought-iron 
gates, made in Italy, are a present from Mr. Marquand. 
At the end of the passage is placed the “ della Robbia”’ 
glazed relief, “The Assumption of the Virgin.” At the 
two ends of the main hall the collections of modern 
sculpture and of antique marble sarcophagi, steles and 
inscriptions remain in their old positions. At the east- 
ern end, part of the wall space is covered with old Per- 
sian tiles depicting a garden party of ladies and gentle- 
men, and very decorative in its quiet scheme of blue 
purple, green and yellow. 

But the bulk of the novelties are in the new galleries 
in the upper story. These follow the same general plan 
as the lower galleries, but are broken up into smaller 
rooms, each of the side buildings being divided into 
two longitudinal and two transverse galleries, the south- 
ern side being occupied by a corridor hung with the 
Cornelius Vanderbilt collection of drawings by old mas- 
ters, and containing also standards with swinging frames 
of etchings, photographs and prints. Above part of the 
passage way before mentioned is an alcove where are 
the water-color paintings by Richards and Hill and the 
Hadden collection of civil and military decorations. All 
these rooms and galleries, except the last, are lit by sky- 
lights. Two of the longer ones, those on the west side, 
contain the Catharine Lorillard Wolfe collection. The 
corresponding galleries on the other side contain the re- 
productions of old gold and silver plate and the new 
loan collection of old masters, of which last we must 
pause to give a summary account. 

Excepting the two magnificent Van Beresteyn por- 
traits by Rembrandt, lent by Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, the 
whole of the contents of this room belong to Mr. Henry 
G. Marquand. Most of them constituted the celebrated 
Methuen collection, including the beautiful Vandyck 
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Ip Wote Book. 
Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 


Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 





of paintings spoken of so far, 
for the coming winter, is that 
of the collection of Mr. 
James H. Stebbins, of New 
York, which will be exhibit- 
ed early in February at the 
American Art Galleries, and 
then sold “ without reserve” 
at Chickering Hall. A very 
superior catalogue “de luxe,” containing twenty-four 
etchings and numerous Kurtz process illustrations, is 
promised, and previous performances of the kind by 
Messrs. Kirby, Sutton & Co. are a guarantee that 
their promises in this regard will be fully redeemed. 
Mr. Stebbins, too, is a gentleman of position, who means 
to sell out and go to Europe to live; so, when it is said 
that the pictures will be sold “ without reserve,” it is to 
presumed that they will be. As to the collection itself, 
while its dispersion will not create the interest in the art 
world that it might have- done ten years ago, when it 
was more “en vogue,” still there are famous names 
represented among the fourscore numbers of the cata- 
logue, and there are many good pictures which should 


sell on their own merits without any regard to names. 
*  * 
* 





MEISSONIER, Vibert and Géréme, are all well repre- 
sented. Of the first named there are three examples, 
besides a pen drawing of “ Ancient Armor.” “ Le Partie 
Perdue ”— or, “ The Game Lost,” as it is better known 
here—is a characteristic little barrack-room scene of the 
time of Louis XIII.; “ The Stirrup Cup ” is a miniature, 
in oils, of two figures ; ‘‘ The Captain of the Guard,” in 
water-colors, shows the artist himself, not as he is to-day, 
with beard flowing and forked, but neatly barbered, with 
mustache and imperial, as was the fashion when this 
was painted, in 1865. Thetwo Viberts are excellent ex- 
amples of that painter’s earlier and best manner; both 
are well known. They are “The First-born,” and a 
“Spanish Diligence Station,” the latter showing a seated 
priest, seemingly busy at his offices, but looking depre- 
catingly out of the corners of his eyes at a gayly dressed 
young fellow actively flirting with a very pretty girl. 

*.* 

GEROME is seen in two noted pictures : “ Louis XIV., 
and Moliére,” illustrating an apochryphal story of “le 
grand monarque,” who is taking great credit to himself 
for lunching with the dramatist as a rebuke to his cour- 
tiers, who are supposed to have refused to sit at table 
with the son of an upholsterer; and “ L’Eminence 
Grise,” the nickname given to the monk who was the 
favorite of Richelieu, and who has been made familiar 
to us all in Bulwer’s play, as “ Brother Joseph.” As the 
wily “ capucin,” cowled and barefooted, slowly descends 
the grand staircase of the Cardinal's palace, seemingly 
absorbed in sacred reflections, the time-serving courtiers 
bow and cringe; but a pair of them, and a haughty ec- 
clesiastic, who have already passed him, have thrown off 
the mask, and with covered heads and insolent mien 
look back in hate at his “‘ Eminence Grise.” 


*/* 
* 


A REMARKABLE Fortuny in the collection is the life- 
size portrait of “ A Spanish Lady ”’—the only woman's 
portrait, 1 believe, ever painted by this artist. It pre- 
sents the somewhat heavy features of a middle-aged 
brunette, dressed in the ugly fashion of a quarter of a 
century ago in black silk, with the skirt inflated like a 
balloon, and the upper part of the dress buttoned to the 
chin with coral studs. In one hand the lady holds a 
jewelled eye-glass. Except in the unfinished “ Battle of 
Tetuan,” there is no other instance of Fortuny painting 
a life-size figure, and there’ is reason to believe that he 
did well in keeping to the delightful little costumed mar- 
ionettes by which we best know him. In the handling 
of the rich, crackling silk of the dress here, he is quite 
himself, dashing it in with characteristic bravado and 
brilliancy. But in the treatment of the flesh his tech- 
nical resources seem to have failed him; the face is 


painted almost laboriously, and the hands are lifeless. 


<2 
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THE identity of the lady has been carefully concealed 
by writers on the works of Fortuny, out of consideration 
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for her family, who parted with the picture only from 
necessity, and it is said would gladly have bought it 
back on their return to prosperity, if it had not, mean- 
while, crossed the ocean and gone into the collection 
under notice. In “The Art Treasures of America,” 
the late “ Edward Strahan” thought fit to keep up the 
mystery. But assuredly there is no longer any reason 
for doing so. Indeed, “Edward Strahan” himself di- 
vulged the lady’s name through the columns of The 
Art Amateur. The portrait is that of Madame Garcia, 
wife of the Secretary of the Ambassador at Rome in 
Isabella’s time. When the Queen was forced into exile, 
the Garcias, too, got into trouble and became tempo- 
rarilyembarrassed. They are prosperous once more, and 
if they have no agent to attend to the matter for them, 
it might not be a bad speculation for some one to buy 
the picture on the chance of their taking it off their 
hands. In any event, such a Fortuny would not long 
go a-begging. 
+ * 

THE December exhibition of paintings at the Union 
League Club, if not so brilliant as some of its predeces- 
sors, was notable for the large proportion of American 
pictures fresh from the studios of the artistsand the 
total absence of pictures owned by dealers. The Art 
Committee are Messrs. Richard Butler, chairman, R. W. 
Van Boskerck, secretary, Eastman Johnson, Thomas 
Hicks, Edwin S. Chapin, George R. Sheldon, and Dr. 
A. E. M. Purdy. Charles Sprague Pearce, La Farge, 
Inness and Thayer were represented through Mr. Thom- 
as B. Clarke, and Twachtman, Chase, Low, Blum, Coffin, 
Church, Rehn, Beckwith, Murphy, Wood, Kenyon Cox, 
Reginald Coxe, Tryon, Miller, and others on their own 
account. Bouguereau’s ‘“ Nymphs Bathing,” which oc- 
cupied the centre of the rear room, was lent by Mrs. 
B. F. Dawson, of Fifth Avenue, whose entire household 
furniture was very well sold a few days ago for $22,500. 
That is about the price she asks for this painting, 
which is very much in the style of the John Wolfe pic- 
ture of the same name, but it is smaller and contains 
many more figures. 

o,* 

Two portraits were shown at the Union League— 
that of the late Dr. Cornelius R. Agnew, painted for the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons by J. Morgan Rhees, 
and Benjamin Constant’s portrait of Mr. John T. Mar- 
tin. The former is chiefly notable for its marvellous 
lack of resemblance to the famous oculist. Mr. Con- 
stant’s picture is an agreeable surprise to those who 
know the artist chiefly through his decorative works. 
It gives a striking likeness, even while unduly, softening 
the somewhat rugged outlines of the features of the 
There is masterly painting in the 
Too much is made 


Brooklyn collector. 
hands, which are full of character. 
of the crimson-covered arm-chair; but I suspect that 
here the decorative instinct of the artist got the better 
of his judgment. Hewas bound to put ina bit of gor- 
geous color, by way of signature ; so he introduces it 
in the end of a flaming cushion which shows against 
the tails of Mr. Martin’s coat as if they were on fire. 
The transition would have been quite too abrupt with- 
out some warm color to lead up to it; hence, I suppose, 
the red velvet chair. 


x * 
* 


MENTION should not have been made just now of the 
Dawson sale without putting on record the somewhat 
remarkable fact that, although not advertised as “ with- 
out reserve,” it was a thoroughly honest auction. It was 
under the management of Mr. C. F. Wetmore. 


* * 
* 


BEFORE another issue of The Art Amateur, Mr. Ver- 
estchagin’s enormous canvases and his interesting col- 
lection of rugs and objects of art and curiosity will have 
been removed from the American Art Galleries, and 
probably will be on their way back across the Atlantic. 
There has been some thought of transporting them for 
a time to Philadelphia and Boston; but it seems that 
no place big enough to show them in can be had in 
either city. It wasno slight venture on the part of the 
American Art Association to bring over such a show. 
Contrary to the general impression, they did this quite 
at their own risk. So far the enterprise has not paid 
much more than its expenses, although it is said that it 
might be made to yield a handsome profit if it could be 
continued two months longer. But the galleries are 
needed for other business, and the big show must go. 


*  * 
* 


ONE naturally asks what kind of a place Mr. Verest- 
chagin can have when he is at home, to hold all these 
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immense pictures of his ? His actual home is not in Rus- 
sia. It is in Paris, or rather it is at Maison Lafitte, 
which is a sort of suburb of Paris. There he has a 
studio a hundred and fifty feet long and nearly fifty feet 
high—the biggest thing of the kindever heardof. The 
Russian artists in Paris form a little colony of their own. 
Most of them belong to a club or “cercle’” which was 
organized for social and benevolent purposes. One of 
the members is the sculptor Antokolski, who is at pres- 
ent engaged ona statue of Yermak, the conqueror of 
Siberia. Other members are: Lehman, the portraitist ; 
Pranishnikoff, the battle painter, Pokitonoff, the land- 
scapist, and Makowski, the painter of the “‘ Russian Wed- 
ding Feast.” Mr. Verestchagin is not a member; nor 
is the caricaturist, “Caran d’Ache,” who, by the way, 
though Russian by birth, is of French extraction—his 
real name is Poiret. 
*K * * 

THE charming Cazin, “ Les Voyageurs,” described in 
these columns last month, did not remain long without a 
buyer at the Christ-Delmonico gallery. It has gone to 
Brooklyn, and, I understand, to Mr. George I. Seney. 


*..% 
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But few paintings of the first rank are just now be- 
ing imported by the New York dealers, who are glad to 
get permission from the owners of such to let them 
show them in their galleries for a little while before 
sending them home. It was in this way Knoedler & 
Co. exhibited Mr. Lyall’s “ Delacroix,” noticed last 
month, and, later, the much finer example of that 
master, “ Les Convulsionnaires de It was 
Mr. Sutton, by the way, and not Knoedler & Co. who 
sold this glorious picture to Mr. W. T. Walters. I 
know no one who seems to have a heartier appreciation 
of the genius of Delacroix than Mr. James F. Sutton. 
He certainly knows the market value of that painter. 
Last month I told how he paid $6000 at the Probasco 
sale for “ Clorinda Delivering the Martyrs,” and sent it 
to Paris, disgusted at the lack of appreciation of New 
York collectors who would let such a masterpiece go 
a-begging. ‘“ Les Convulsionnaires de Tanger” I know 
he has had a whole year, without putting it on exhibition. 
He was content to wait until some one would “ come 
along” who would want it. The right man came in 
time, and the picture now finds a home in the famous 
Baltimore gallery in company with three other Dela- 
croix : “ Le Combat,” “ Christ En Croix” and ‘“ Christ 
sur le lac de Genezareth,” all worthy of the painter of 
“Les Convulsionnaires.” At the Edwards sale in 1881 
the latter was knocked down to M. Balensi for 95,000 
frs. You can see an etching of the picture, by La- 
guillermie, in the Durand-Ruel gallery. By the way, 
what important canvas of those French giants of a gen- 
eration or two ago did zo¢ pass through the hands of that 
veteran dealer? But nothing in black-and-white can 
convey any idea of this great picture. The composition 
gives you the contortions of the fanatics as they dash 
through the streets, shouting and slashing with their 
knives, to the terror of every one they meet; but you 
can form no conception of the glorious bouquet of color 
the crazy devils make in the painting, in their bright-hued 
garments as they appear under the hot blue sky and 
against the sunlit walls of the old Oriental town. 


Tanger.” 


’ 


 . 
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MR. SUTTON has still another Delacroix, and asome- 
what famous one at that. The Walters picture just 
described was exhibited in the Paris Salon of 1838. 
This one, entitled “Combat du Giaour et du Pacha,” 
was in the Salon of 1827, and was bought from the ar- 
tist by Dumas pére. It passed out of his hands, how- 
ever, into those of a M. Mahler, who held it as security 
for a debt which the great novelist never paid. Mr. 
Sutton, I understand, bought it from the heirs of Mahler. 
The subject is an incident in a war between the Turks 
and Greeks : two mounted men are fighting desperately, 
the Greek, in white flowing robes, with his face turned to 
the spectator, and opposed we have a rear view of his 
adversary. To the right lies a dead Turk, and another 
Turk, approaching, is seen in the distance. 


Ir has been stated that a “ Venetian Féte” is to be 
given at the National Academy of Design, for the bene- 
fit of the New York Society of Decorative Art, on the 
night before the regular opening of the Water-Color Ex- 
hibition there and under the auspices of the Society of 
Water-Color Artists. The announcement is premature. 
A proposition to this effect was indeed submitted to the 
Society of Decorative Art, and, I believe, was agreed to; 
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but some members of the Water-Color Society who had 
not been consulted declared that their officers had ex- 
ceeded their powers in the matter, and it is probable 
that before a decision can be rendered on this important 
point of order, the opportunity will have passed for carry- 
ing the suggestion into effect. It is a pity, for the pro- 
posed entertainment promised to be a delightful affair, 
artistically and socially. The Academy was to have been 
decorated in the Venetian style of the sixteenth century 
and there was to be a grand ball in costume restricted to 
that period. The pictures by which the company would 
be surrounded might, certainly, have interfered a little 
with the illusion of time and country, and the gaslight 
would have contributed its little anachronism ; but it was 
reasonably hoped that the balance of reality might be re- 
stored by contemplation of the Academy building itself, 
which we all know is a reproduction of the Doge’s Pal- 
ace. At all events, it is to be hoped that the “ Venetian 
Féte”’ is not to be abandoned, but is only postponed. 





Mr. B ——, Chicago: Your “old master,” I am 
sorry to tell you, is neither “ old” nor is it by a “ mas- 
ter.” It is simply a copy, evidently by some student. 
Probably it was made in good faith by him; but it has 
been doctored by a practised picture swindler, who has 
covered it with a solution of gum and bistre, in imitation 
of old varnish. The rascal has not taken the pains, you 
will notice, to remove the evidences of the modernness 
of the picture, palpable in the brand of the canvas, 
which is that of a well-known Paris dealer in artists’ 
materials. If you called his attention to that point, I 
dare say he told you that it had been necessary to reline 
the picture because the original canvas was “ so old.” 

* - *K 

TYPOGRAPHIC color printing has made wonderful 
strides in France of late years, but, in periodical literature, 
it seems to have reached its highest point in some of the 
recent numbers of the Paris Illustré, whose publishers, 
Boussod, Valadon & Co., now issue it with English 
letter-press for the United States, through the agency of 
the International News Co. Zinc plates are used for 
the different colors, which are superimposed with such ar- 
tistic knowledge and skill that comparatively very few 
are needed to produce a wide range of tones for any 
given illustration. While this zinc process is used for 
cheap steam printing, photogravure printing is em- 
ployed for the finest book-work in éditions du luxe like 
those of “ Barbe-Bleu ” and “ Cendrillon,” with the ex- 
quisite color illustrations of Du Beaumont, such as I 
noticed last month among Mr. J. W. Bouton’s recent 
importations. The outline is first delicately printed, and 
then each color impression is separately applied by hand 
to each sheet with as much care as one would give to a 
print of a fine etching. 


* ~ 
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Miss DORA WHEELER is illustrating an epithalamium 
for publication, to be reproduced in monochrome by the 
A good idea. Why 
does not some one go a little further and produce in 
artistic form a complete Family Register for births, mar- 
riages and deaths, to take the place of the old-fashioned 
record on the fly-leaf of the family Bible ? 


Forbes photographic process. 


x * 
* 


” 


WILL “ Montezuma” kindly give the name of the artist he 
peaks of as having painted the portrait of General Grant for 
the academy at West Point, on the generous order of Mr. George 
W. Childs. Is the portrait a work of art ? 


SUBSCRIBER, Washington, D. C. 
The picture was painted by Mrs. L. Hart Darragh, 
of Philadelphia. 
not answer the second query. 


I have not seen it, and therefore can- 


9 
* 


THE project to give a retrospective exhibition of 
French painting at the coming International Exposition 
in Paris has led to more trouble and recrimination than 
perhaps any other feature of the undertaking. The 
bickerings between Mr. Bouguereau and his set and the 
promoters of the retrospective exhibition have already 
been referred to, Then there was a proposition that the 
United States Government should allow the re-entry, 
free of duty, of French pictures, owned in this country, 
which the owners might be persuaded to lend to the ex- 
hibition. Mr. McLean, our minister at Paris, was ap- 
pealed to, and he succeeded in clearing away technical 
obstacles in that direction; but it was rumored that the 
pictures included were to be only those painted since 1878. 
Naturally, this would make the concession almost worth- 
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less, as the paintings most desired are those of the School 
of 1830, Millets, Corots, examples of Delacroix, Rousseau 
and Decamps of considerably earlier date. Mr. McLean, 
however, stated that our Government had put no such 
restriction upon intending exhibitors; but that the ex- 
position, he supposed, had reference to a printed rule, 
which turns out to belong to the prospectus of an entire- 
ly different department of the great exposition, the “ ex- 
position decenniale.” That doubt is, therefore, cleared 
away ; but it is unlikely that many American amateurs 
will risk their pictures even with the best assurance that 
no danger can happen them en route or while in the 
exposition. 


.-« 
* 


REPORTS of recent picture sales in London furnisk 
the following prices: “Sheep and Shepherd in a Land- 
scape,” by Auguste Bonheur, $705; “The Watering- 
Place,” by T. S. Cooper, $1075 ; “‘ View of Geneva,” by A. 
Calame, $1205 ; “‘ The Lake of Geneva near Montreux,” 
by the same artist, $1365; ‘“ Portrait of Lady Taylor,” 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, $2955; “ Portrait of a Lady,” 
by Romney, $1050; “ Portrait of a Lady, seated, in 
black dress, with white coif and collarette,” by Rem- 


brandt, $775. 
¢.* 


ENGRAVINGS by the late Samuel Cousins seem to 
At the sale of the 
collection of Mr. P. E. Power, of Manchester, a print of 
““ Master Lambton,” after Sir Thomas Lawrence, brought 
$180; “‘ Lady Gower and Child,” after the same, $295 ; 
“Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time,” after Sir Edwin 
Landseer, $185. 
even proofs; although it is probable that they were. 


bring very high prices in London. 


It does not appear that these were 


THE French Government has decided that it cannot 
interfere with the sale of Greek antiquities in France, to 
determine whether these antiquities were removed from 
Greece without the consent of the Government of that 
country. Certain antiques which had been seized at 
the request of the latter Government have been restored 
to their owners. Under Greek law it is illegal even for 
the owner of an antique to remove it from the country. 
The decision now rendered is to the effect that France is 
not bound to help Greece to enforce that law. If a con- 
trary decision had been given, it is to be supposed that 
Greece would ask as much of other countries ; but it is 
Collectors of Greek 
antiquities will breathe a little easier on that account. 


now unlikely that she will do so. 


ss 
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AT an important sale of tapestries at the Chateau 
of Plessis-Mace recently, the principal pieces brought 
prices as follows: A fifteenth century panel, tapestry of 
Artois, subjects from sacred history, each accompanied 
by a quatrain, to Mr. Siegfried, $1520. A panel show- 
ing Moses striking the rock and the Israelites gathering 
manna, $920, to Mr. Jumel. Another panel in two com- 
partments—the Last Supper and the Crucifixion, $670, 
to Mr. Levy. 
Gervais, Bishop of Paris, $640, to the Gobelins manu- 
factory. 


Part of a panel from the history of St. 


Other panels of Gobelins fabrication, but of 
secular subjects, brought higher prices. A winter 
scene—interior with persons warming or amusing them- 
selves—brought $1740. One representing Spring, with 
peasants sowing wheat, $1620; and a panel represent- 
ing the vintage season brought $1840. Some tapestries 
of Lille, period of Louis XIV., brought higher prices 
yet. A Flemish kermesse, after Teniers, was bought 
by Mr. Jumel for $2540; a “Game of Bowls,” after 
Teniers, by Mr. Lowengard, for $1700; and a “ Game 
of Cards” for $1 170. 


+. * 
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THE English Government having refused to make pro- 
vision for a display of national art at the coming Univer- 
sal Exposition at Paris, Sir Frederick Leighton, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, has requested the Lord 
Mayor of London to open a subscription for the pur- 
pose. Sir Frederick himself heads the list with $500. 
The seemingly churlish action of Parliament arises from 
the determination of the Government to withhold offi 
cial sanction to the glorification of the French Revolu- 
tion, which, of course, is the occasion of this centennial 
celebration. On the same ground there will be no offi 
cial representation of the country at the Exposition itself. 
This seems somewhat inconsistent, considering that 
England was actively and officially represented at our 
own Centennial Exhibition in 1876, which commemorated 
the revolutionary revolt against the power of England. 


















































































I VENTURE to remind American admirers of the 
sculptor, Barye, of the forthcoming exhibition of his 
works in Paris, in aid of funds for a monument to his 
memory, and to urge that steps be taken at once for a 
similar exhibition in New York. There will be “no 
money in it,” to be sure, and perhaps a small guarantee 
fund may be called for by whoever may undertake it. 
Should this prove to be the case, it cannot be doubted 
that the modest subscription necessary would be forth- 
coming. MONTEZUMA. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


THE NEW SOUTH WING. 





THE opening of the new wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum with the display of the collections which it con- 
tains is anevent of so much importance that we cannot 
deal with 


t fully in the limits of a single article. The 
loan collection of old masters, the new pictures by mod 
ern painters, the Egyptian antiquities lately acquired by 
the Museum and several of the smaller collections 
would each be worthy of an article to itself; and we pur- 
pose, from time to time, to take up the Sommerville col- 
lection of gems, the Moses Lazarus collection of minia- 
tures, the reproductions of old Russian plate and the other 
collections, whether permanent or loaned to the }luseum, 
thus furnishing a comprehensive guide to its contents. 

At present we must be satisfied to make a general 
survey of the new building and of those of the exhibits 
which are quite new to the public. The new wing 
makes, with the old building, a quadrangle, the main 
entrance to which is in the centre of the southern facade. 
This opens directly into the new hall of ancient sculp- 
ture, containing casts of the most celebrated Greek and 
Roman statues, and, on the walls, of bas-reliefs from 
At the east- 
ern end, this hall makes an L with the hall of Egyptian 


Nineveh, Phigaleia, Priene and Xanthus. 


antiquities, where repose two lines of elaborately painted 
mummy cases, with their bandaged occupants, discov- 
ered by Maspero in 1884 to 1886. These are the most 
important new acquisitions of the Museum. At the 
western end, another L is filled with the collections of 
ancient and Venetian glass formerly shown in the main 
hall. Where this hall of ancient glass adjoins the main 
hall it is slightly wider, making a small room, devoted to 
carved wood and musical instruments. A similar en- 
largement of the Egyptian hall is filled with cases con- 
taining the Cesnola and other terra-cottas. The main 
hall, that of the old building, is to be devoted to the 
Willard collection of architectural casts. It may be 
reached directly from the new entrance by a broad pas- 
sage Way, Cutting in two the open space in the interior of 
the rectangle. At the beginning of this passage there is 
on one side an alcove for work in wrought iron; on the 
other is the elevator, whose handsome wrought-iron 
gates, made in Italy, are a present from Mr. Marquand. 
At the end of the passage is placed the “ della Robbia” 


At the 


two ends of the main hall the collections of modern 


glazed relief, “ The Assumption of the Virgin,” 


sculpture and of antique marble sarcophagi, steles and 
At the east- 


ern end, part of the wall space is covered with old Per- 


inscriptions remain in their old positions. 


sian tiles depicting a garden party of ladies and gentle- 
men, and very decorative in its quiet scheme of blue 
purple, green and yellow. 

But the bulk of the novelties are in the new galleries 
in the upper story. These follow the same general plan 
as the lower galleries, but are broken up into smaller 
rooms, each of the side buildings being divided into 
two longitudinal and two transverse galleries, the south- 
ern side being occupied by a corridor hung with the 
Cornelius Vanderbilt collection of drawings by old mas- 
ters, and containing also standards with swinging frames 
of etchings, photographs and prints. Above part of the 
passage way before mentioned is an alcove where are 
the water-color paintings by Richards and Hill and the 
Hadden collection of civil and military decorations. All 
these rooms and galleries, except the last, are lit by sky- 
ights. Two of the longer ones, those on the west side, 
contain the Catharine Lorillard Wolfe collection. The 
corresponding galleries on the other side contain the re- 
productions of old gold and silver plate and the new 
loan collection of old masters, of which last we must 
pause to give a summary account. 

Excepting the two magnificent Van Beresteyn por- 
traits by Rembrandt, lent by Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, the 
whole of the contents of this room belong to Mr. Henry 
G. Marquand. Most of them constituted the celebrated 


Methuen collection, including the beautiful Vandyck 
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portrait of James Stuart, Duke of Richmond and Lenox, 
and Lord Methuen, who appears as a handsome, rather 
grave young man, in a court dress of black velvet and 
point lace. His greyhound, at his feet, is attentively 
regarding him. Other portraits are by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Velasquez, Rubens and Gainsborough. The two 
celebrated landscapes by Constable, which have had so 
great influence on the modern school of landscape paint- 
ing, “The Valley Farm” and “ The Lock,” hang near 
the Stuart portrait. A Turner, “ Saltash” (an old mili- 
tary station in the south of England), painted while ‘the 
artist was under the influence of the Dutch landscapists, 
hangs near by. Its conventional brown foreground and 
gray distance make it scarcely recognizable, at first, for 
a Turner; but it is a richly composed and effective pic- 
ture. The foreground shows a wharf, at the back of 
which is a large building, the shadow of which obscures 
the scene. This is cut through by a square gateway 
opening ona silvery bit of distance. At the left is a ves- 
sel with a red sail; at the right, a large boat is drawn 
up partly out of the water. There is quite a crowd of 
little figures, well disposed and better drawn than was 
usual with Turner. A picture by Bonington, a “ Marine 
View,” may profitably be compared with this and with 
the Constables, while in Ruysdael’s “ Landscape ” may 
be seen the source from which all the originators of our 
modern landscape schools have drawn inspiration. Of 
several Dutch figure pieces, the most beautiful is the 
“Young Woman Opening a Casement,” by Van der 
Meer of Delft. The early morning light comes in 
through the quaintly leaded window and gives a peculiar 
richness to the dark blue dress and white cap and collar 
of the girl, and mysteriously affects the warmer tones of 
the Turkish rug thrown over the table upon which are 
her brass pitcher and ewer. A remarkable cartoon, 
painted in distemper on canvas, by Lucas van Leyden, 
has for subject the appearance of Christ before Pilate. 
The figures are beautifully drawn and very scientifically 
colored. The architecture, which fills much of the com- 
position, is of the Renaissance style, and gives a deci- 
dedly Italian look to the painting. In the former gallery 
of old masters, the only new pictures are a portrait by 
Madame Vigée Lebrun and Gilbert Stuart’s ‘“ Washing- 
ton,” painted for a brother of Charles Carroll, of Car- 
rollton. 

In the new loan collection of modern paintings (in the 
old building), the most remarkable pictures are the De- 
lacroix, ‘‘ Adam and Eve Driven from Paradise,” owned 
by Mr. Havemeyer ; Isabey’s “ St. Hubert’s Day,” with 
huntsmen and dogs at the church door ; two landscapes 
by Cazin and Mr. Avery’s Boughton, “Tam O’ Shan- 
ter's Ride.” The bulk of this collection belongs to Mr. 
Seney, who is again, we are glad to see, possessing him- 
self of the best Corots, Rousseaus and Troyons to be 
had. The Wolfe collections have been augmented by 
some water-colors and other paintings for which there was 
not room in the old galleries. Among these may be noted 
Bida's “‘ Massacre of the Mamelukes” and Louis Leloir’s 
“ Drink of Milk,” a charming composition painted to or- 
der for Mrs Wolfe. 

In the little space still left to this article, we must give 
a slight sketch of the valuable collections shown in the 
small gallery marked Q on the plan. The walls of this 
room are hung with costly rugs, embroideries and tapes- 
tries. Ina large table case in the centre is the Maxwell- 
Sommerville collection of engraved gems, for a student 
one of the most interesting collections of the sort in ex- 
istence, as it includes specimens of all nations and all 
ages. Against the walls are ranged collections of old 
gold and silver coins, scarabei and cylinders, formerly 
shown in different parts of the main hall. In the corners 
are cases containing Sévres vases and other large objects 
of silver and pottery, and at the eastern end is one of 
the most interesting of the new collections, one of min- 
iatures, bonbonniéres and snuff-boxes, presented to the 
Museum by the Misses Sarah and Josephine Lazarus, in 
memory of their father. This charming collection, which 
was made almost altogether in America, shows what can 
be done here by intelligent and assiduous research ; for 
apart from the fine miniature by Pierre Adolphe Hall, 
and some others acquired abroad, it contains specimens 
of Cosway ; William Wood, who painted so like Cosway 
that his work often passes for the latter’s ; our own Mal- 
bone, and other famous miniaturists, including Zincke, of 
whom there are two excellent examples. There are por- 
traits of Louis XVI.; of Marie Antoinette and the 
Dauphin ; of Gilbert Stuart, a notable contemporaneous 
likeness by Miss Goodrich, a very clever pupil of his; of 
Lady Sophia Boyle (Cosway), and other valuable and 
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historic pieces. Taken in connection with the miniature 
memorials of Washington, Franklin and Lafayette in 
another room, they will afford an excellent opportunity to 
study this charming branch of art, until recently so much 
neglected by us moderns. 

There are many interesting objects in this and other 
rooms which we cannot even mention in the present 
article, but which will be fully described in later ones. 


ART IN BOSTON. 





ONE of the serious affairs of the season has been the 
exhibition of engravings of Albert Diirer at the Museum 
of Fine Arts. As it was a substantially exhaustive ar- 
ray of the whole product of the great artist in this genre, 
nothing short of an essay on his life and achievements 
could do it justice. I shall not inflict on you any 
“ rechauffé " of the abundant literature of the subject. 
But I must not fail to give the exhibition the place of 
honor in my monthly chronicle; nor to award to the 
museum authorities, and especially to Mr. S. R. Koehler, 
curator of the print department, whose solid learning and 
painstaking methods make the thing possible, all honor 
for this high educational use of the resources at their 
command. The theory on which our museum is ad- 
ministered is that it is the crown of our free public edu- 
cational system. At its foundation, it became the de- 
pository, under certain conditions, of Harvard College's 
valuable collection of engravings, known as the Gray 
collection, and the print department has ever since been 
particularly strong. Under Mr. Koehler’s direction these 
riches have been several times drawn upon for special 
exhibitions, illustrative of some period, school or phase 
of art, to the great profit of earnest students and con- 
noisseurs. Mr. Koehler is not only an expert as to tech- 
nique and a keen critic of the artistic merits of engrav- 
ings and etchings, but also a literary man with a scholar’s 
interest in the subjects and the periods represented in 
the portraits and other pictures. His dream is to gather, 
some day, the prints of every quality, from the best en- 
gravings to the coarsest newspaper cuts, bearing on 
events of political history and states of social evolution, 
into groups, so that each group shall tell the whole story, 
each of its respective event or period. It is a magnificent 
scheme, but he will need a museum all to himself to 
carry it out as he has mused upon it. 

Miss Anne Whitney, the sculptor of the Leif Ericsson 
statue and of some other public statues, has at last been 
goaded into areply to the newspaper chaff that has been 
flung at her pretty bronze ever since it was uncovered 
at the head of Commonwealth Avenue. Last winter, 
whén the pedestal was covered in from the frost, some 
paragrapher declared that Leif, being an Icelander, was 
unable to stand the temperature in his cabin, had climbed 
to its roof and was dancing a jig on its ridge-pole. He 
does “ strike an attitude,” to be sure, but so does any 
man, if you will notice, when he stands on an elevated 
point and observes the distance, with one hand shading 
his eyes from the sun, There is nothing unnatural or 
unlikely in the pose, though it may be a little set. But 
the slight, graceful figure is faultless in modelling and 
pleasant to look upon, compared with most of the ama- 
teurish inarticulate sculpture in American monuments. 
But it is the pedestal that has latterly come under fire in 
the local newspaper. Miss Whitney gives the journal- 
istic wit a little instruction, and at the same time turns 
the laugh upon him in these graceful terms : 

‘* Having to adapt the base of the statue to an awkward tongue 
of land, which was neither oval nor round, nor square, nor tri- 
angular,... I affixed to the base, longitudinally with the plot of 
ground, the beak and stern ornament of the old Viking ship, and 
thought not ill of the design, inasmuch as it is symbolic of the 
general meaning of the monument, as were the same emblems on 
ancient naval columns. That the most imaginative critic should 
ever interpret the pedestal with such extrinsic adornments to be 
the representation of acraft sailing the Atlantic seas (however 
much water there might be in the basin) is a flight of impassioned 
realism that stretches into the empyrean of poesy and could not 
possibly have occurred to the mind of the designer, who sincerely 
hopes she is thus relieved from the suspicion of intentional decep- 
tion and carelessness in the failure to accompany herself with 
Snug’s chorus.” 

It is not often that an artist, venturing into print in 
answer to criticism, comes off so successfully as Miss 
Whitney has dene. 

This has been a month of water-colors here. The 
Boston Water-color Society, which is composed of thirty 
or so young painters of established reputation, makes a 
pretty, cheerful and every way pleasant and creditable ex- 
hibition. Seriousness and ability mark nearly every work. 


Things are generally carried out to finish ina clean, thor- 
ough, accurate and yet not niggled or labored style. 
Some visitors have thought they discovered a tendency 
to the English manner of water-color. But it seems to 
me as distinct from that—although neither kaleidoscopic 
in brilliancy, like the Roman, nor impressionistic and 
watery, like the French, nor literal and brown, like the 
Dutch—as the American elm is from the English elm. 
It is an excellent combination or compromise of qual- 
ities, apparently the deliberate and judicious choice of 
men mature enough in technique to choose a manner 
for themselves from conviction. Landscape subjects 
and marines form the majority, but there are two or 
three interiors with figures that are superb for dramatic 
interest and sympathetic treatment, and would attract 
attention and compel admiration in any company, such 
as W. L. Taylor’s “ A Porlock Interior,” a mellow Rem- 
brandtish picture of an English cottage fireside, and Ed- 
mund H. Garrett's “ The Peacemaker,” a scene of family 
life most speakingly portrayed. S. P. R. Triscott gives 
a crisp and vivid description of an immense cloud effect 
over an English moor, and Thomas Allen shows some 
of the broad sweeps of English pasture land in Devon, 
with the flocks of sheep, which he paints so well. Mr. 
H. Winthrop Peirce is still working up effectively the 
materials he gathered in England, and no one gives the 
characteristic richness and sweetness of English pastoral 
life with more sympathy and evident delight in the doing 
of it than this New Englander. The most important 
marine is a serenely beautiful dead calm in a brilliant 
yet truthful chromatic scale in glassy sea and lazy sail, 
by Hendricks A. Hallett. F. Childe Hassam sends from 
Paris a smart every-day figure of the streets, with its 
touch of humor as well as life, and Philip Little, Charles 
Copeland, Charles F. Pierce, J. Linden Smith, Henry 
Sandham and Louis Ritter all have pieces that should 
be mentioned. 

Besides this there is a water-color exhibition also cur- 
rent at the same time by the Water-color Club. This 
collection is composed entirely of ladies’ work and of 
ladies who are “somebody ” in society for the most part 
—Susan H. Bradley, Gabrielle D. Clements, Mary McG. 
Dalton, Kate Greatorex, Katherine Lane, Mary K. Long- 
fellow, Louisa B. Mason, Helen B. Merriman, Mary 
Minns Morse, Eleanor W. Motley, Elizabeth F. Parker, 
Ellen Robbins, Sarah C. Sears, M. Silsbee, Emily D. 
Tyson, Sarah W. Whitman and Elizabeth B. Duveneck. 
Here are a considerable number more of pictures than 
in the men’s club exhibition, and three times as much 
dash, emphasis and sensation, but also, alas! the in- 
equality and hit-or-miss sketchiness so notably absent 
in the other ; and thereby hangs a revelation of much of 
the wherefore of things ineffable in art. Many things 
would be utterable in art if their creators only knew how 
to utter them! The less one knows the more one dares 
ofttimes ; the less one can really do, the louder, under 
some circumstances, must be one’s assertion that one 
could do it if one cared. But this show is immensely 
interesting and amusing, and judging the work of lady 
amateurs in it as amateur work is creditable in the high- 
est degree. There is even something of public pride 
and moral glow to be felt in the presence of the evidence 
here displayed that not all the dwellers in great houses 
at Nahant, at Beverly Farms, at Lenox, or at Newport 
dawdle their mornings away in bed and their afternoons 
in carriages, or that they have eyes only for dress and 
none for the colors and forms of flowers and clouds, and 
are interested only in studying the ways of the latest lions 
and leaders in society, and note nothing of the sweetness 
of childhood or of the profoundly significant traits of 
human nature in high and low alike. Mrs. Motley’s 
sketch of two children in a donkey-cart is a perfect 
triumph as a quick and smart “tour de force;” and 
Mrs. Whitman's “ Portrait of an Elderly Person,” being 
a dash of color representing a canary, is alsoa happy in- 
spiration with a touch of piquant humor. The flowers 
ire for the most part broadly and sumptuously char- 
acterized with true poetic and artistic feeling, and some 
of the landscapes and marines are strong and effective. 
But there is nothing that men do that is not done by 
women now in Boston. 

From Paris come fine reports of the long-ago-pre- 
dicted progress of the young sculptor, Paul W. Bartlett, 
son of the well-known Boston sculptor and critic, T. H. 
Bartlett, and a hint that Henry Bacon’s forthcoming 
Salon picture is to repeat something of his success in 
funerals—this time a sumptuous Parisian funeral, though 
this comes in only as accessory to the main subject, 
wihch is not stated. GRETA. 
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THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 





HE seventh Autumn Exhibi- 
tion, now open at the Acade- 
my, is a good deal like the 
majority of its predecessors 
—that is to say, tolerably 
good. Theacademicians are 
not very numerously repre- 
sented ; some of the examples 
of those who are generally 
considered the most hopeless 
are hung on the line and al- 
ready sold. 
There isa 
scarcity of 
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retaining on the frame its Salon number. But it is 
somewhat unlucky that it should have been hung so 
near Herbert Denman’s little Psyche, crouching on her 
rocks and hiding her face because Eros has abandoned 
her; her well-modelled flesh becomes a little cold and 
bluish beside Mr. Grayson’s warmer tones. Mr. Rice’s 

Naiad,” sitting disconsolately under her waterfall, is still 
more chilly, and very thin and ungraceful to boot. The 
only other serious attempt to render the nude is Freder- 
ick Marschall’s “ Happy Days,” 
woman is good in color but flat. The “ flights of imag- 
ination” in the collection are not very important; prob- 
ably the best in color after Mr. Denman’s is Charles H. 


in which the young 
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of “ malarial” is quite applicable, and Mr. Foster's lov- 
ers, moreover, are unbeautiful, awkward and distressing- 
ly thin. The same quality of atmosphere pervades F. J. 
Waugh’s large canvas devoted to Tennyson's “ Eleanore,” 
wandering “between the sunset and the moon ;” it is 
very difficult to render this charm of misty enchantment 
in the air without suggesting chilliness. Charles C. Curran 
has progressed dicidedly backward since his admirable 
* Breezy Day” of last spring’s exhibition ; 
canvas, representing the sprites of the “ 


in his smaller 
Sunbeams and 
Dewdrops” festooning the leaves of the flowers, and in 
the larger one, 


“Among the Lotus Lilies—Sandusky 


Bay,” his color has become very hard and tinny in quality 
and his atmosphere has disappeared. 


By a curious lapse of judgment the hon- 





big can- 


vases and 





an absence 
of striking ones, but there are a great 
many modest ones that are worth look- 
ingup. The exhibit of sculpture, which 
consists of only five pieces, commences 
with No. 1 in the catalogue, an “ Orchid 
Sprite,” by Clio Hinton, hung on the 
stairway, a conventional flower in high 
relief, from the centre of which is thrust 
out a child’s face with an impish ex- 
Opposite hangs a profile in 
low relief, by Katherine Cohen, and the 


pression. 


same lady has a bronze statuette group 
in the West Gallery, “ Rabbi Ben Ezra.” 
Here also is a bronze bust of a girl’s 
head by Emil Wuertz and a plaster 
one by Grace F. Randolph, both of 
them modern in sentiment and pleas- 
antly Of the paintings, 
none of the larger ones have, apparent- 
ly, been thought worthy of the centre 
of honor in the long South Gallery ; Mr. 


decorative. 


Huntington’s portrait of Mr. George 
Bruce, for the Free Library which he 
has founded, is modestly put to one 
It is a half length; the sitter, 
in conventional black, rests his arm on 


side. 


a table and holds in his hand a news- 
Mr. Chase, the President of 
the Society of American Artists, makes 
in the South 
Gallery is his full-length portrait of 
Mrs. Leslie Cotton, in a black 
narrow in the skirts and very full in 
the sleeves, with one hand on her hip 
and the other on the slim-legged table 
beside her; in the North Gallery is his 
broadly treated head of “ Little Miss 
K.,” and in the west room a portrait of 


paper. 
much more of a show; 


dress 


a young man with a lively expression. 
In the same gallery hangs Jared B. 
Flagg’s half-length figure of the Hon. 
John Elliot Ward, of New York, Min- 
ister to China under Buchanan, the 
brown fur of the heavy overcoat con- 
trasting well with the well-modelled 
gray head. Kenyon Cox’s small por- 











orable hanging committee has placed 
this latter canvas directly under a low- 
toned landscape study by Kenyon Cox, 
to the great damage of both pictures. 
Mr. Cox also sends a study of a lady in 
ared dress playing ona large gilded 
harp in a dusky and bare apartment 
furnished only with some wall orna- 
ments evidently borrowed for the occa- 
sion. 

Mr. Denman’s picture of a young 
girl in the act of knocking a tennis-ball 
over the net is very neat and spirited 
in drawing and very pleasant and sum- 
mery in color. Irving R. Wiles paints 
a bare-armed model lying on a lounge 


in a sunny corner of the studio; her 


loose robe is blue, the bear skin on 


which she reposes white, the curtain 
behind her, lit up by the sun, very yel- 
chest of drawers in the 
Yet 


to come 


low and the 


corner very red. these primary 


colors contrive together in a 


very cheerful harmony. His smaller 
study of a fountain in a park, somewhat 
of Mr. 


quite as true as that clever painter's. 


in the manner Chase, is not 
J. R. Strickler has also experimented 
with the yellow curtain background, 
seating in front of it 
but the yellow note rather 
black Henry B. 


sends a blond Dutchman 


a lady in black, 
dominates 
Wechsler 
seizing the 
to make 
eager love to his sweetheart while the 
back is turned; Mr. Van 
Schaick, a couple of masqueraders or 
front of a 
he with his thin black legs 


the one. 


moment, in a Holland interior, 


servant's 


amateur actors posing in 


curtain ; 
wide bananas and 


apart, devouring 


leering at her; she pressing her hands 
to her side, and apparently laughing 
up at him. Leon Moran is represent- 


ed by a minute canvas r-presenting 
some gentlemen sitting around a table 
in front of a building, while one reads 
“A Chapter from Sterne,” and a much 
larger picture of a young “ Benedict” 


in cocked hat, wig and stiff coat, eating 





his breakfast by a great fireplace, while 








trait of an elderly lady is noticeable for 
the good painting of the flesh of the 
head and the hands; Mr. Freer’s head 
of a blond gentleman is a very good 
likeness and so is Charles Foster's of 
Mr. W. B. Faxon. Adele F. Bedell 
sends a half length of an upright young lady in a green- 
ish-yellowish gray robe and atmosphere, whom she calls 
“Margaret ;” R. Cleveland Coxe, a study of the back of 
the head and shoulders of a lady, in which there is very 
good treatment of the hair and flesh, and Mr. Beckwith, 
the portrait of a lady in a beautiful white evening dress. 

Good painting of the flesh, rather rich, mellow and 
yet grayish in color, may also be seen in Clifford Pre- 


Yost Grayson’s study of a woman lying on her side, and 


“ay 


PEARL-STRINGER OF VENICE.” BY 


CECIL C, VAN 


(SEE PAGE 31.) 


Miller’s “ Enchanted Mill: an Idyl,” in which the enchant- 
ment is suggested by the nude figures, naiads or nixies, 
reclining in the foreground and the twilight air which en- 
velops the old building and its embosoming trees. In 
the Corridor may be found “ At the Fountain,” by Charles 
Foster, and “‘ The Way to Arcady,” by Chester Loomis, 
pretty subjects both and worthy of being painted ; but 
the atmosphere in both is of that unpleasantly dampish 
gray to which the conventional and Philistinic objection 


HAANEN, 


his spaniel chokes over his bones on 
the floor. J. G. 
footed little girl sitting on a wall; 
George H. Story a little girl “ 


Brown sends a bare- 


of quali- 
ty,” but with a very old and haggard 

countenance, 
“ At the Matinée.” 
of a boiler shop, which is very false to nature, in that 


looking out of her box 
Newton A. Wells has made a study 


there is no suggestion of noise, but which is otherwise 
Edgar M. Ward 
“ Last Shock,” 
dry and prosaic in treatment, and Mr. Remington, two 


well painted, especially in some parts ; 
sends a large harvest scene, capping the 


studies of mounted figures on the plains. 
Among the landscapes and marines may be found 
some excellent examples of color, good sentiment and 



















truthfulness to nature. Alexander Harrison is repre- 
sented in the Corridor by a large canvas, “ Golden Gloss,” 
immense masses of pink tinged cumuli sailing over the 
sliding waters of the beach; in the South Gallery by a 
smaller “ Midnight,” the blue waters of mid-ocean rock- 
ing the moon's pale reflections, and in the West Gallery 
by a large “ Moonrise on the Sea,” very beautiful in col- 
or and tone, pearly, opalescent and with other virtues. 
Miss Dupré, in her little picture, “Broken Adrift,” has 
also caught some of this charm of color, and there is 
much of it in the better and smaller landscapes, which 
are truly too numerous to mention. Among these are 
Robert C. Minor’s “Indian Summer,”’ possibly not very 
suggestive of that particular season of the year, but cer- 
tainly pleasant to contemplate ; R. Swain Clifford’s 
“ Autumn Grasses ;” F. De Haven’s “ Evening near the 
Sea ;” Leonard Ochtman’s field of red oats and Charles 
Warren Eaton’s “Golden Moon.” William Sartain’s 
bit of a canal in Venice has his usual good qualities; 
Thomas Moran sends a large Venetian scene, quite in 
his usual manner, and a “ Midsummer—Long Island,” 
more restful to the eye. H. 
P.Smith’s large study of 
“Old Oaks in Autumn” is 
aiso very like to other work 
he has done. Edward Gay’s 
“ Old Boundary Line—East 
Chester” is another of the 
big pictures, a stone wall 
guarded by three or four 
great trees traversing the 
foreground and, beyond, a 
stretch of meadows in fuller 
light. Walter Palmer has 
been to Venice; like some 
of the others, his orange- 
sailed fishing boats traverse 
a sea of wonderfully opaque 
blueness, but in his larger 
view of the city from San 
Giorgio the more conven- 
tional meteorological condi- 
tions prevail. Howard Rus- 
sell Butler sends three good 
landscapes, including a very 
spirited little “ Squall,” No. 
185 ; H. M. Rosenberg, the 
best of the flat, gray pic- 
tures with the composition 
concentrated in the middle 
of the panel, a “Foggy 
Morning—Conn.,’and there 
are some good still-life sub- 
jects by T. A. Brouwer, Jr., 
William J. McCloskey, Wili- 
iam R. Whitmore and Will- 
iam M. Harnett. 


THE first exhibition of 
the American etchers was 
held at Ortgies’s gallery last 
month. Only a small num- 
ber of prints was shown, 
most of them being large 
commercial works of much 
the same character as those 
one is accustomed to see in 
the shop windows on Broadway. Among the best were 
Mr. Sartain’s reproduction of a painting by Percy Moran 
—a girl in white at a piano, with a white curtained win- 
dow for background ; Thomas Moran's “ Mountain of 
the Holy Cross ;” Mr. Nicoll’s marine moonlight, “ The 
Reef ;” Stephen Parrish’s ‘‘ Bay of Fundy ;” Kruseman 
van Elten’s “ Mill-race,” in which there is some well- 
studied foliage, and Mrs. Thomas Moran's “ St. John’s 
River, Florida,” with its sandy road, sand-cliffs, and 
palmetto trees. The best plate in the exhibition was not 
an etching, but a mezzotint, Mr. Sartain’s portrait, 
called ‘“‘ The Musician.” A collection of the works in 
black-and-white of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Moran is to 
be shown at Klackner’s new gallery, 5 East 17th Street, 
soon after New Year. It will include not only their 
etchings, but many examples of Mr. Moran’s excellent 
lithographic work, which is now quite rare, the stones 
having been all destroyed by fire years ago in the big 
printing house in Philadelphia where they were stored. 
One of these days, collectors will seek eagerly for ex- 
amples of our best American lithographers. Edward 
Moran should also show his old lithographic work. 
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FLOWER PAINTING. 





II.—PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN WATER-COLORS 
AND OILS. 


IN beginning to paint flowers, it is best for awhile to 
avoid all that are double and all that are brilliantly or 
deeply colored. The more color there is in a flower, the 
more difficult it is to distinguish its various tones ; if we 
had a perfectly white surface, we would have only light 
and shadow to deal with. It is seldom that white flow- 
ers are without creamy or greenish tints, and more or 
less stronger color is sure to appear in their centres ; but 
yet, with these, it is easy to see where the gray tints are 
to be introduced, and that is difficult for a beginner, if 
the local color is warm or brilliant. Even if the percep- 
tion were perfectly clear, he feels, with good reason, that 
his cool tints may injure his richer colors by blending 
with them instead of enhancing their effects by contrast. 

Before one is able to work rapidly, he is likely to be 
haunted by the idea that flowers are going to wilt by the 
time he gets well started in painting them. For this 





AFTER ANGELICA KAUFFMAN. 


DECORATIVE PANEL. 


(FOR SUGGESTIONS FOR TREATMENT, SEE PAGE 47.) 


reason, it is well to take those that are growing in pots 
instead of cut ones. The study may consist of any good- 
sized white flower that is not double, say an azalea or a 
calla. A pot may be placed in a favorable light on a 
table or anything that is desirable for a horizontal sur- 
face, and a suitabie background must relieve it. The 
latter is expected to occupy more than half the height of 
the canvas—very much more, if the height is greater 
than the width. The division between the horizontal and 
the vertical surfaces must not be too positive, and the 
former must gradually assume a coarser texture as it 
comes forward. If it were lined off like a chess-board, 
we know that the perspective effect would make the far- 
thest squares small and the nearest large ; and thesame 
principle must be carried out in representing any surface 
that is supposed to be horizontal. 

If only a portion of a plant, like a branch of azalea, is 
taken, it is well to have it incline from the side of the 
canvas or paper. Sometimes the whole plant, with an 
obscure representation of the top of the pot, may not be 
too much, In any case, the centre of the object must be 
placed more or lessto one side, The azalea and the 








calla are good specimens to show how different white 
flowers may be in tone as well asin texture. Theazalea 
is cool, thin and silky; where the white of the calla 
seems to partake of the warmth of the rich golden spa- 
dix in the centre, and its texture is heavy and velvety. 
All the white, oil color used for this must have a little 
pale cadmium mixed with it; and if any part should 
catch a golden reflection from the centre, the deepest 
cadmium may be tinted on. The color should be kept 
rather stiff except where there are deep shadows. In 
water-colors, a corresponding amount of yellow must be 
washed upon the white paper, and the neutral shades 
should be stippled in to secure the rich soft texture. 
The treatment of the azalea is different throughout : 
cool neutral and greenish tones are introduced in the 
local color to render it more transparent. There must 
be no thick heavy color except upon high lights; and in 
water-colors the shades should be lined rather than 
stippled. Occasionally darts of rose-color may be seen 
near the margins of some petals; but these may be 
thrown in without affecting the general treatment. In 
either of these flowers, the 
deepest shadows will call 
for something as warm as 
raw umber. A great deal 
of delicate gray will be 
wanted; and the colors that 
are likely to produce it most 
satisfactorily are cobalt, Na- 
ples yellow and rose mad- 
der. Black may be used 
daintily in retouching—the 
prepared neutral is rather 
purple. 
When 
a good proportion of the 


painting  callas, 
leaves must be thrown in 
shadow. The strong green 
should be kept within a 
smaller limit than the white 
flowers, and both will be 
brought out by the contigu- 
ous dark shades. 

With cut flowers, it is 
best, for awhile, not to at- 
tempt any arrangement that 
will require the stems to be 
inverted or placed so that 
they cannot be in water. It 
does not follow that the 
vessel must always be paint- 
ed, A large-mouthed, shal- 
low one may receive the 
ends of the stems and be 
withdrawn when they are 
to have their final touches. 

When a vessel is painted, 
it should be somewhat on 
the shadow side of the study 
and have one bit of con- 
centrated light that will re- 
spond to the light on the 
flowers. 

Upright masses of flow- 
ers are sure to appear stiff. 
It is well, in arranging them 
for a study, to let some in- 
cline very much over the side of the vessel, and to let one 
or two fall on the surface below. 

A low spherical vessel is, in most cases, much prefer- 
able to a high vase. With trailing plants, the latter 
may be used to advantage, also with other objects in the 
foreground. 

In painting a quantity of large flowers, care must be 
taken that they are not in straight lines or at decided 
angles. The following arrangement is in accordance 
with the general principles of design, and it is a good 
one to keep in mind as a standard; it must be regarded 
as suggestive, not as a rule: A few may be grouped 
closely where the strongest light is to be concentrated, 
some may be inassed with the leaves on the shaded side, 
one or more may be allowed to fall low and almost at 
right angles with those that are above, and a specimen 
that is not of the largest—partly blown, say—may rise 
higher that all the others. This last, as well as those <e- 
tached below, will take away from the bulky appear- 
ance of the central mass, without diverting its light and 
shade. H.C, GASKIN. 


(To be continued.) 
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TAPESTRY PAINTING. 





II. 


ACCORDING to promise our lesson on tapestry paint- 
ing this month will be on the graceful Boucher design 
(inadvertently attributed to Watteau) published on 
page 7 in the last number of The Art Amateur. 

Stretch the wool canvas firmly on a wooden frame 
with tacks. If the frame-be too large the canvas can be 
laced in on two sides with string. Be sure that the rib 
of the canvas is stretched quite evenly. In addition to 
the colors and medium mentioned last month, get a 
class palette—one about fourteen by twenty inches. It 
should be painted white on the under side. You will need 
also a few small glass jars for mixing flat tints required 
in quantity. About a dozen brushes will suffice, of as- 
sorted sizes; the very smallest obtainable are necessary 
for marking in the features. The brushes must be made 
of bristle, very firm, of a flat shape, and brought to an 
edge in the form of a chisel. For skies nothing is better 
than a thick flat varnish brush cut down to about half 
its length, when it will be 
found to have much more 
resistance. Pliable brushes 
are useless, the first ele- 
ment of success lying in 
the manner of scrubbing in 
the dyes so as thoroughly 
to incorporate them with 
the canvas. You will need 
avery firm easel. A simple 
and inexpensive rack easel 
is made, exactly suited for 
tapestry painting ; it stands 
on a square base and can- 
not slip about. 

Pin the prepared enlarge- 
mentin position,and pounce 
on the design with a loose 
bag of coarse muslin con- 
taining an equal mixture of 
charcoal and burnt Sien- 
na in powder. Rub the 
pounce-bag firmly over ev- 
ery part ofthedesign; never 
dab it, or you will spoil the 
transfer. Remove the de- 
sign, and if properly manip- 
ulated you will find beneath 
aclear dotted line of brown- 





ish red. Now take a finely 
pointed rather hard crayon 
and carefully go over the 
whole outline. Then beat 
out the pounce powder with 
amahl-stick. This drawing 
in crayon is essential ; first, 
because the pounce powder 
isapt to rub off, and,second- 
ly, because it would mix 
with the colors in working 
and spoil delicate tints. 
Provide yourself with 
clean water and some old 
rags. Place all the mate- 
rials handy, and begin by 
washing in the sky. To do 
this incline the canvas forward at the top to insure 
the drops that may run off falling on the floor in- 
stead of down the canvas. Mix in a tumbler some 
indigo only with medium and about the same quantity 
A very little indigo will suffice. 
before using it, but make allowance for the tint drying a 
shade or two lighter, as merely wetting the canvas makes 
it look darker. Begin at the top and drive the color in 
until the canvas is thoroughly soaked. Leave the form 
of the clouds, and when half dry soften them by passing 
the brush over them filled with medium and water only. 
The sky should be painted right over where the highest 
tree comes in, as this can be put in over the sky ; indeed, 
it is better to lay on the preliminary shade for the tree 
before the sky is quite dry, as it gives a softened effect. 
The tint should be grayish, as the tree is far back; it 
may be made by mixing a little indigo and cochineal. 
Indicate the trunk of the tree with a darker shade of the 
same color. 


of w::ter, Try the color 


Remember, in every case, medium must be used with 
the dyes. Should a tint be too dark, or require thinning 
out on the canvas, dip your brush into medium only and 








TH 





not into water. Keep a little medium ready at hand for 
this purpose poured out in a cup. 

While the sky is drying, we will turn our attention to 
painting the flesh. Take an ordinary medium-sized 
bristle brush to mix the colors with. Put a very little 
sanguine on the palette, always bearing in mind that 
the dyes are of extraordinary strength. Sanguine re- 
sembles burnt Sienna, and is invariably used for block- 
ing in the features, and markings of the fingers and toes. 
Prepare two shades of this color, one considerably paler 
than the other. Take your finest brush, and, with the 
dark shade put in clearly the eyebrows, the markings 
of the nostrils, lips, ears, and even the eyes themselves, 
unless they are to be blue; then, with a larger brush 
paint in the shadows and half-tones. In fact, lay out 
the features with sanguine just as you. might with raw 
umber if about to paint with oils in monochrome. Treat 
the arms and hands in exactly the same manner. San- 
guine so applied will dry a bright fiery red. 
alarmed, for this is asit should be; only guard against 
using the color too strong, for in such a case you can- 


Do not be 





DECORATIVE PANEL, 


AFTER ANGELICA KAUFFMAN, 


(FOR SUGGESTIONS FOR TREATMENT, SEE PAGE 47.) 


not well get rid of it without making the tones very dark. 
Allew this first painting to dry, and then, with plenty 
of medium, mix a very little water and only enough san- 
guine to faintly color it. Use a moderate-sized brush 
and scrub the mixture right over the parts of the flesh 
that have as yet been untouched, and also over the 
whole surface to be painted in flesh tones, always ex- 
cepting the whites of the eyes. When this wash is par- 
tially dry, take a little ponceau, which resembles ver- 
milion, add some rose to it and tint the cheeks. Next 
make with indigo and yellow two shades of bright green 
somewhat yellowish in tone; put this green on the shad- 
ows and half-tones while the general wash is still wet ; 
scrub the green well into the red, and when dry a beau- 
tiful, transparent, clean shadow color will be the result. 
For the strong markings you must wait until the wash 
is quite dry ; then put them in with the dark green, and, 
where the style of face demands it, use a little brown as 
well for the eyes and eyebrows. When some hours 
have elapsed take a penknife with a-rounded blade ora 
steel eraser, and gently scrape the high lights ; also 
soften the half-tones into thé lights in the same manner. 
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You can obtain with the knife much the same effect 
as when stippling witha brush in water-color without 
the slightest fear of injury to the canvas, always provid- 
ed that you have used sufficient medium in the wash ; 
for the medium holds the color provisionally on the sur- 
face of the canvas until it is subjected to the action of 
steam, which drives the color into the canvas and the 
medium out. Should the features require strengthen- 
ing in parts, model up with thesame colors as_ before, 
only much modified. For the man’s hair use the brown 
ready prepared. For the girl’s hair, which is lighter, 
shade with the brown a good deal diluted, and for the 
wash prepare a little yellow with just a touch of pon- 
ceau in it, which makes a straw color. 

For the girl's dress use very pale salmon pink ; for the 
petticoat, the highest possible tint of turquoise blue ; 
the chemisette and ruffle are white, and there are pink 
roses in her hair. 
and hat be of Gobelins blue, the vest buff, and the cloak 
The shading for white is made with 


For the man’s costume let breeches 


claret colored. 
indigo, yellow and cochineal, which make a beautiful gray. 

When a very pale pink is 
required it is a good plan 
to paint the shadows in 
gray and afterward scrub 
in a wash made from a 
light tint of ponceau with 
a suspicion of yellow add- 
ed; more pink and gray 
must be worked into the 
half-tones. Turquoise blue 
can be obtained with em- 
erald green and ultrama- 
rine. Introduce a little com- 
plementary color into the 
shadows. 

Gobelins blue can be pro- 
duced by mixing indigo 
with cochineal for the shad- 
ows and washing over the 
lights with ultramarine. Be 
careful not to make the ul- 
tramarine too bright; very 
For buff 
use indigo, sanguine and 


little will suffice. 


yellow in the shadows, and 
wash over with a light 
shade of yellow with a drop 
of ponceau in it. 

For claret color mix co- 
chineal, indigo and _ pon- 
ceau; in the deepest shad- 
ows add a little sanguine ; 
for the wash use cochineal 
only. Paint the columns, 
grays. 
Keep the greens soft and 


fountain, etc., in 


subdued in the background. 
In the foreground make the 
foliage much yellower and 
with more force of light 
and shade, as in the pic- 
ture. 

Next month I shali write 
more at length on the meth- 
agi of painting drapery and 
foliage. The editor has 
promised another illustration of the same series, so that 
my suggestions will be useful in both cases to those 
who require fuller instruction than space permits at 
present. EMMA HAYWOOD, 

THE seated figure of a Venetian girl on page 29 is 
well suited for a screen panel. Make the skirt buff and 
indicate the pattern on it with a darker shade of the same 
color; let the sleeves be a turquiose blue, the shawl a 
rich red, the rose in the hair pink, and the slippers red 
embroidered with gold. The receptacle for the beads 
is white. Use Binant wool canvas, fine rib, Grénie’s 
dyes and mediums. For buff-color make the shadows of 
yellow, sanguine and indigo, the light wash of yellow 
much diluted, with a little ponceau in it. 
blue, mix ultramarine with emerald green ; make a very 
pale tint and shade it with the same, introducing a touch 
of yellow and sanguine in the darkest parts; this com- 
plementary color must be well blended with the blue. 


For turquoise 


A rich red may be obtained by mixing cochineal ponceau 
and sanguine together ; a little indigo will be required 
in the darkest parts. Shade the rose in the hair with 






















































































ponceau and cochineal. To paint the slippers, wash 
them over with pure yellow, and when this is dry pick 
out the design with the same red used for the shawl. 
The gray shadows for white are made with indigo, 
cochineal and yellow. Paint the flesh with sanguine, 
afterward counteracting its brightness with green made 
from indigo and yellow. For the light wash use the 
very palest tint of sanguine only, and before the tint is 
dry blend some rose and ponceau into the cheeks. When 
this is dry, scrape the high lights with the rounded 
blade of a pen-knife and strengthen the eyelashes and 
eyebrows with a little brown. Use brown to shade the 
hair, but wash a pale tint of indigo over the lights. 
Make the stockings white shaded with gray. Always 
leave the canvas clean for the high lights. The effect 
of a stone wall and pavement can be given by breaking 
some gray into it, indicating some cracks here and there. 
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a hina Painting. 


A LETTER 70 A YOUNG LADY, 
WHO ASKS IF SHE CAN LEARN CHINA PAINTING, 





FRoM your letter, I understand that you 
cannot draw a straight line, yet you want 
to learn to paint. Well, frankly, I must 
tell you that you ca# learn to paint on 
china without being able to draw. In 
the first place, while you are taking lessons, 
your teacher will draw the designs for 
you; in the second place, when you are 
working by yourself, you can transfer the 
designs. By transferring, I mean laying 
a thin sheet of paper over the design, 
drawing it carefully with a sharp-pointed 
pencil ; then with a piece of colored trans- 
fer paper laid on the china, and the design 
on it, by marking the drawing over in the 
same lines, the facsimile will appear upon the china. 
This is the way a great deal of drawing on china is done 
by those who think they cannot draw a straight line. It 
is not the best way, we will admit, and Iam sure I am 
safe in saying that you will become so interested in lay- 
ing the colors on the china, that you will insensibly learn 
to draw, and be surprised at your success. 

That you do not understand colors—their names, 
their combinations, how they will look after firing 
—is no reason why you should not learn these things. 
You can learn a great deal from a teacher, and you can 
also learn by experimenting with a few colors by your- 
self. No teacher within a hundred miles, and not able 
todraw! Alas! But you saya friend goes often toa 
near city and will take your work to a kiln to be fired, 
and that encourages you to ask the question. It is 
enough. I will tell you what to do. 

Buy two tiles for twelve cents each. Send to the 
city fora sheet of tracing and of transfer paper, for 
tencents. Of course you have a lead-pencil and a pen- 
knife. Send also for several tubes of Lacroix mineral 
colors—deep red: brown, carnation No. 1, dark green 
No. 7, brown green, jonquil yellow, black, gray No. 6, 
mixing yellow, emerald green, and brown 4 or 17— 
ten colors in all. You will also need a bottle of fat oil 
(25 cents), a flat black camel’s-hair brush (25 cents), two 
smaller ones (15 cents each), two or three very fine black 
camel’s-hair brushes, almost the finest made—the three 
will cost twenty cents—and a ground glass palette. Do 
not forget a steel palette-knife, which will cost twenty- 
five cents. The palette will cost thirty-five cents, the 
paints—all of them—$1.75. With such an outfit one can 
do a great deal of painting. 

The first thing to dois to acquire some knowledge 
of the colors ; you must know not only how they look 
fresh from the tube, but how they look after they are 
fired. 

Spread upon the table before you the tiles, palette, 
knife, paints and oil; also a little turpentine in a butter- 
dish, and half a tumbler of turpentine, a small bottle 
of alcohol, and a clean cotton rag to wipe your brush 
on. Unscrew the caps from one of the, tubes and 
squeeze a very little of the color upon the palette. Re- 
place the cap, and then dip the palette-knife in the tur- 
pentine in the dish and rub, with this moistened knife, 
the paint on the palette. Keep it in as small a compass 
as possible, rubbing it over and over until it is smooth. 
Wipe the knife clean upon the rag, for it is important 
that your knife, brushes and palette shall remain clean 
and not smeared with different colors. 

You have doubtless seen oil-color palettes and water- 
color box palettes where the colors are all blended in 
beautiful confusion, so that it really seems remarkable 
that any true color can be distinguished in such a med- 
ley ; but understand from the beginning, in china paint- 
ing, that such a paletteis ruinous. You have doubtless 
read in articles on china painting, that such and such 
colors will not fire well if mixed, gold colors and iron 
colors must never be combined, and so on. I have 
been guilty of such statements myself, and now I re- 
tract. Lately I have made experiments in colors, mix- 
ing together on the palette, and painting one over another 
on the china, I assert that iron and gold colors fire 
well painted together and fired at one and the same 
time. But just here is where the actual difficulty of do- 
ing this well originates. The turpentine that you wash 
your brush in may be full of color, and thus soil the col- 








or used ; the knife that rubbed up the color may not be 
quite clean, or the brush itself may be loaded with an- 
other color quite different from the one you have chosen. 
Here are three good reasons why your painting should 
not fire well. As a rule, then, understand you can com- 
bine all mineral colors appropriately in painting, if they 
are combined with the utmost cleanliness. You will 
understand as you proceed that some will lose more 
than others in the firing, and some must be painted 
heavier than others. 

But to return. Take one of the medium-sized brush- 
es, dip it in the turpentine, and pat it a little on the rag, 
so that the superfluity of moisture may be taken from 
it, and take up from the palette all of the paint you have 
just rubbed up, and lay it in a broad free stroke on one 
of the tiles, in the upper left-hand corner ; let the stroke 
be about an inch long and half aninch broad. You 
may not put it on very well, but a part of the stroke will 
most likely be very heavy, and part of it very light. So 
far, that is right. With the same brush, in which there 
will still be some color, make a figure 1 close below the 
stretch of color on the tile, and on a sheet of paper, to 
be preserved, write the figure 1 and the name of the 
color you have taken from the tube and placed upon the 
tile. This is yourmemorandum. Next wash the brush 
thoroughly in the tumbler of turpentine, stroking it re- 
peatedly on the edge to see if all the color is removed. 

Proceed then with each color in exactly the same way, 
observing the same extreme cleanliness throughout, and 
moistening the knife to rub up the color, #o¢ in the tum- 
bler of turpentine, but in the saucer, which should be ab- 
solutely colorless to the last. When all the ten colors are 
placed neatly and not too close upon the tile, and are prop- 
erly numbered, you have what we call a “ test tile,’’ which 
when fired will show you exactly how each color will 
look after firing, whether laid on the china heavily or 
delicately. When this has been fired it will be invalua- 
ble and should be kept before you while painting until 
you “ know it by heart.” 

And now while the test tile is journeying to the kiln, 
you will have ample opportunity to experiment with your 
brushes. Draw a design and paint it to the best of your 
ability. Prepare (in the same way as before) a little more 
of the carnation than you did fof the test tile (as that is 
one of the smoothest colors to work with) in a clean 
place on the palette. Pour two or three drops from the 
fat-oil bottle on a clean place by itself. Take your larg- 
est brush; dip it, until it is thoroughly wet, in the tum- 
bler of turpentine. Pat it on the cloth to rid it of too 
much moisture, and then in the fat oil before taking up 
Take enough of the carnation on the 
Move the 


some of the color. 
brush to make a free stroke upon the tile. 
brush in every direction until you can produce an even, 
smooth stroke. You may have to take more color, more 
fat oil, more turpentine. It will not take you long to 
find out that there is a right and a wrong way to do it. 
Do not be discouraged. But remember if you have too 
much oil, the surface of color will not dry; if too much 
turpentine you cannot possibly make a smooth surface— 
it will be thin and streaky. The turpentine assists the 
drying process and is invaluable. When perfectly dry 
the color will have lost its gloss and appear, as we say, 
You will be disappointed; there was such a 
But do not fear, 


“ dead.” 
charm in the wet, transparent color. 
the firing will restore all the lustre. ° 

When the test tile is returned to you, you will not be 
long in finding a colored card with a very simple flower 
upon it, of exaggerated size, if possible, to paint upon the 
other tile on which you have been experimenting. Clean 
the china carefully with alcohol, and then rub a little 
turpentine all over it, and allow it to dry perfectly. If 
necessary put it on the stove for a few minutes to be sure 
that there is no moisture left. Then, having outlined the 
flower and leaves on the thin tracing paper, lay the 
transfer paper with the colored side next the tile and the 
tracing paper on top of it. With a pointed pencil trace 
the design again, keeping both papers steadily in place. 
Upon lifting the papers when the tracing is finished you 
will find the design on the tile, faintly seen, or heavily 
lined, just as you drew it. 

It is best to go over the outline with India ink and a 
camel’s-hair brush ; but as you are yet a novice in these 
matters, you may draw over it with your pencil. You 
will find the coat of turpentine enables you to make a 
very discernible line with a pencil. Examining your 
color card and your test tile, you will easily decide what 
colors to place upon your palette, already nicely cleaned 
with turpentine and finally with alcohol. The rag that 
you use for a final wiping off should be quite clean. 
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If the large brush is much too large for the design, 
use one of the medium-sized brushes, which should each 
have a good handle. Thesooner you accustom yourself 
to a large brush, the easier will be the painting. Pre- 
pare the colors and use the brush, with the fat oil and 
turpentine, exactly as has been before described; and 
when the painting is finished, if it is not quite up to the 
best you are able to do, I am sure it will surprise and 
please you, as at least a satisfactory first step. 

L. STEELE KELLOGG, 


IN carrying out this ingenious design of peacocks’ 
feathers and butterflies for a plaque, use the Lacroix 
colors. Begin by laying on a very pale gray ground 
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PEACOCK AND BUTTERFLY DECORATION. 


ALEXANDRE, 


beneath the feathers. Use pearl gray with tinting oil 


and one-third flux. Blend with the pouncer. Let the 
ground dry before painting in the feathers. For the 


green blue of the feathers, use ultramarine blue and 
emerald green; for the eye, purple No. 2 and black 
mixed; for the yellow parts and bright feathers, matt 
gold burnished in places, green gold and red gold will 
look best. Burnish the red gold where necessary with 
an agate or bloodstone burnisher, and the green gold 
with a glass burnisher. 
brilliant effect. 
turquoise blue. 


This method will produce a 

For the outer circle lay in a ground of 
Mix with oil and flux. Pounce as 
before. When this is dry, scratch out the ground beneath 

the butterflies. The swallow-tail butterflies are in two col- 

orings. Use silver yellow for the pale ones 

and alternate with orange yellow. Take 
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color of the blossom is a greenish yellow, the long, taper- 
ing parts being more yellow than the tubular portion, 
which is heavily and irregularly spotted.with chocolate 
brown. Use thin washes of jonquil yellow for the entire 
flower and shade with brown green. Use yellow brown 
and brown 108 for the markings. Stems and leaves 
should be grass green, shaded with brown green and 
yellow brown. No background tint is necessary ; in fact, 
the coloring of this orchid is so peculiar that it would be 
rather difficult to get a tint which would harmonize with 
the colors and at the same time give a decorative effect. 


THE following directions are given by ‘“* Kappa” for 
the treatment of her lamp vase design, published here- 
with in miniature and full size in the supplement 
pages: The leaves are green (add brown green to 
apple green), the stalks red brown at base, shading 
into brown greenand green higher up. The centre 
of the flower is light green and light brown green. 
The outside of the hood of the flower is rather light 
green, with brown green shading and veining. The 
inside is a dark reddish shade with white veins) use 
violet of iron). The background of the vase may 
be one of the various yellow tints, shading into 
brown green at the base. The vase form illustra- 
} ted is the Tokio Vase, ivory white ware eight and 
one-half inches high. The design may be adapted 
to any vase from eight to twelve inches high by 
varying the length of the stalks. 

VASE IN ROYAL WORCESTER STYLE. 

THE design for a vase in Royal Worcester given 
this month is especially suited for painting in raised 
gold. It is readily adaptable to other than the par- 
ticular shape given, although this (it comes in Ivory 
white ware, price $1.25) can scarcely be improved 
ya Upon for the purpose. 

The vase must, of course, be tinted in the first 
place with matt colors, which should always be used 
for this style of painting. Matt colors come in pow- 
der, and must be first ground with turpentine, to which 
afterward are added a few drops of copaiba. For a deli- 
cate blue ground turquoise blue is best. If the dead cream- 
colored ground so often used is preferred, then take vel- 
lum No. 1, grind it and mix it with copaiba. Be sure to 
pounce until you obtain a good flat tint. Do not tint the 
handle, base or rim of the vase; these should be gold. 
When the ground is dry trace on the design very delicate- 
ly, by means of transfer paper; then scrape the ground 
away from within the lines; otherwise you run the risk 
of the paste peeling off in the firing. 

For the most prominent grasses the gold paste must 
be put on very thickly in high relief and in a manner to 
imitate the feathery feeling expressed in the drawing. 








The veins of the leaves must also be raised. Do not 
put any paste on the small grasses at the back, for they 
should be flat to keep them in their proper place. Be- 
fore firing, paint a coating of gold on the handle, base and 
rim, as these being plain may need retouching before the 
second firing. For the design, you will require red gold 
for the principal grasses, green gold for the leaves and 
silver ; for the small grasses use Cooley’s gold. 

When the paste has been fired then apply the gold, 
after carefully grinding it to the proper consistency with 





LAMP VASE DECORATION. JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 
BY “KAPPA,” 


(THE FULL-SIZE WORKING DRAWING IS GIVEN IN THE SUPPLEMENT 


SHEETS.) 


turpentine. Be careful not to let the gold spread beyond 
the paste, or you will lose the crispness of the design, 
Put the green gold on the leaves with long sweeping 
strokes, following the shape of the leaves as you work. 
Retouch the handle. This may be painted with the ordi- 
nary colored gold. If, when your work is dry, you see 
the paste showing through the gold at all, retouch be- 
fore the second firing, as two firings should be sufficient. 
After the second firing burnish the gold and silver. Such 
a vase, well executed, sells from $25 to $30. E. H. 
GOLD figures and outlines in relief are now much 
used. To the inexperienced they may 
seem to be the result of the gold laid on 





ivory black for the dark marking, and for 
the little red and blue spots just above 
the tail, turquoise blue and capucine red. 
Make a solid rim of burnished gold. For 
the centre ornament, use red gold for the 
light parts and green gold for the dark. 
For the scallops around the feathers, put 
gold picked out with Pompadour red. One 
This 
plaque looks very handsome done in a 
large size, and will at the same time be 
much easier to execute, the design being 
so broad. 


firing only should be necessary. 


WE resume this month the series of fish- 
plate designs, interrupted by the pressure 
of holiday matter. The large flat weed 
should be painted with carmine No. 1, 
shaded with gray ; the smaller weed brown 
green, shaded with brown 108. The rocks 
are gray, shaded with brown, the distant 
ledge, of course, being lighter than the 
nearer one. Make the heads, fins and tails 
of the fish yellow ochre, the under parts 
of the body delicate blue (victoria blue), 








the sides carmine No. 1 and the backs 
dark gray, shaded with brown 108. Shade 
the head, fins and tail with gray. Make 
the water lines blue. 

















THE third orchid plate of the series of 
twelve is given this month. The ground 





DECORATIVE PANEL, 


BY ELLA CONDIES LAMB. 


(SEE ARTICLE ON “* ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE EXHIBITION,"’ PAGE 40.) 


heavily. In reality this raised work is 
especially prepared and applied. It 
comes as paste, sold in tubes, and is to 
be thinned with water ; and also in pow- 
der mixed with oil. The paste is more 
easily understood and managed. Of 
course it will be understood that it must 


lie in raised lines, if for outlining ; or, as 





in the case of flowers or leaves, in a 
raised mass. If it spreads as it dries, 
it will be known at once that the prep- 
aration is too thin. There is nothing 
then to do but to take more from the 
bottle wait 
some hours for the moisture to evapo- 
rate. 
modelling, apply one coat, and when 
This 


preparation for raised gold must in all 


and mix it with it, or to 


If your design calls for very high 
that is nearly dry, apply another. 


cases be fired before the gold is ap- 
plied. The ordinary “rose heat ” is suf- 
ficient ; if heavily fired it will chip off 
If any mistake has been made as to 
height of modelling, the work can be 
repeated and fired again, but it is better 
to avoid this. The surface of the paste 
should in all cases be even and smooth, 
or the gold will follow these various in- 
dentations and have a rough appearance 
very disappointing. 
brush and smooth over the surface if it 


L..S, K. 


Moisten a larger 


is too pointed in any place, 























































THE ART AMATEUR. 








I.—GENERAL NOTIONS—MATERIALS—PAPER. 


IN beginning a new course of lessons in water-color 
painting, adapted to the requirements of amateurs (and 
in which we may as well say at the outset, we will make 
considerable use of Mr. Jules Adeline’s recent work, “ La 
Peinture a |’Eau,” and of other works by French writers), 
we think it desirable to give, by way of preface, some 
account of the limits and the capabilities of the art. 

Water-color painting may be said to be a modern art. 
It is not so very long since it was a mere pastime, con- 
sidered unworthy of serious attention by professed ar- 
tists. But with a change of taste has come improvement 
in technique, and no artist would to-day disdain to be 
called a water-colorist. More than that, the “amateur- 
ish” drawings of the last century, which often show 
evidence of taste and skill in the use of limited means, 
are now much prized by their possessors. The “ mere 
amateur” may then be sure that he, after a century of 
progress in the art, can learn to do valuable work in 
water-color; and we but echo Mr. Ruskin’s opinion 
when we assert that it will cost him less time and_trou- 
ble to do so, than by the use of any other means that 
deals at all with color. 

Let us pot be misunderstood. It may be asserted 
that water-color has split up into several different arts: 
monochrome drawings in wash ; gouache, in color or in 
black and white; aquarelle or water-color proper, and 
miniature painting. We will, ourselves, treat first of 
water-color proper, and will nave separate articles on 
wash drawings, on gouache and on miniature. But we 
maintain that these are separate branches of the art. 
That there is no strict line of demarcation between 
them. The processes of each may be used in connec- 
tion with those of any of the others. The handling of a 
drawing in wash or in gouache is essentially the same as 
that of a water-color. The differences are of degree, 
merely. And the processes most used in miniature 
painting, stippling, cross-hatching, and the like, may be 
advantageously employed in parts of many a study on a 
bolder scale. We have heard of collectors who will not 
buy a water-color picture that contains a particle of 
gouache. They take care to hold the suspected draw- 
ing against the light, and, if it is not uniformly transpar- 
ent, they discard it as unworthy to enter into their col- 
lection. Surely this is a very mechanical way of judging 
of the merit of a picture. It is true that limitation of 
means tends to a certain harmony, but true harmony de- 
pends on the artist, not on the means he employs. 
Gouache, as a resource for the aquarellist, may be 
abused. It is sometimes loaded on so as to produce a 
veritable relief. A contributor to the “ Exposition des 
Arts in Cohérents” hit off both classes of extremists in 
this controversy very neatly, by sending a landscape in 
pure water-color, with little wooden windmills with 
movable sails stuck on. He proudly catalogued his 
work a “ Water-color with Windmills in Relief, ut wzth- 
out Gouache.” 

Similarly, the question is often mooted, what degree 
of finish water-color should have. According to some, 
a water-color should be nothing more than a sketch, 
without retouches; according to others, it should be 
finished to the utmost, like a miniature. On this point, 
also, we avow ourselves eclecticists. As for subjects 
which may be within the capacity of the amateur, it is 
always pleasant to look over sketches made on a sum- 
mer excursion, on a voyage, on a walking trip. These 
will vary with the person; one will be interested in 
buildings, another in strange types of character or cos- 
tume, a third in landscapes. Or the amateur may apply 
himself to floral designs for decoration, or may pass 
many a pleasant hour over a study of still-life. The il- 
lumination of manuscripts may employ still others. 

There are papers especially manufactured for water- 
color painting, but they are not the only ones suitable. 
In general, paper for this purpose should be well sized ; 
still, even this is not absolutely necessary, for a person 
of skill treating certain subjects in which the blotting of 
the colors may serve a purpose, will sometimes prefer an 
unsized paper. The circumstances in which such a 
choice should be made are, however, exceptional. Or- 
dinarily, it is best to use sized paper, and to see that it is 
¢ perfectly sized, and that it absorbs very little color and 
absorbs that little equally. Otherwise, the same tint 
may look darker in one part and lighter in another. It 
is easy to tell whether a paper is sized or not. It suf- 
fices to moisten a corner of it with a little water or with 
the tongue, and to hold it up to the light; if not sized, 





the moistened part will be sensibly more translucent than 
the rest ; but, if sized, no great difference will appear. 
In like manner, one may make sure that a sheet has 
been equally sized throughout by moistening equally the 
whole of its surface, then examining it by transmitted 
light. If there is any unevenness in the sizing it will 
show in the spotty appearance of the sheet, some parts 
being more translucent than others. It is true that when 
a tint is completely dry all irregularity will disappear, 
but it is annoying to have to wait for this. Many effects 
can only be gained by working in the wet color, and it 
requires a great deal of experience to work with washes 
that dry irregularly, like distemper. If one chooses, he 
may size his paper himself. For this purpose, use pre- 
pared glue diluted with water in which a little white 
castile soap has been dissolved. Add a little powdered 
alum and a few drops of alcohol. Both sides of the 
paper should be sponged with this liquid, and if it is 
very porous, several times in succession. 


Amateur Photograph. 


NEW YORK AMATEUR PHOTOGRA- 
PHERS’ EXHIBITION. 


THE 





AN informal exhibition of prints by members of the 
New York Society of Amateur Photographers was held 
at the rooms of the society, Thirty-fifth Street, near 
Broadway, in the first and second weeks of December. 
The exhibition was particularly rich in good landscape 
views. Few of the members seem to make portraiture a 
specialty, and of the few figure subjects shown, most were 
out-of-doors groups. There were many interesting views 
of architectural subjects, among them a collection of 
pictures of old half-wooden houses in Waechtelsbach, 
Germany, by F. Ruppert. A number of woodland views 
by J. Wells Champney, an accomplished amateur photog- 
rapher, seemed to have been done for the sake of the fo- 
liage detail. Better massed and more picturesque were 
some Massachusetts views by Mrs. A. F. Arnold; her 
“Summer Afternoon ” was particularly to be admired 
for its efiect of summer haze on a mountain stream. 
One of Mr. Champney’s small views, “On South River, 
Conway, Mass.,” had something of the same effect, and 
showed a distance of wooded slopes boldly cut off from 
the rocky foreground. Mr. Leaning’s “Sunset in the 
Kaatskills,” printed on plain paper, had a very artistic 
effect, due mainly to the beautifully composed sky, but 
in part to the method of printing, which, it seems to us, 
should be adopted by all amateur photographers. Mr. 
David Williams’s ‘‘ Snow-Covered Trees ”’ made a most 
agreeable picture, and Mrs. Williams's portrait of a lady 
in white, standing in the shadow of some bushes, was one 
of the few well-conceived figure pieces in the exhibition. 
Mrs. Nathan Appleton had a number of views in the 
Engadine, Switzerland, all picturesque, one of a torrent 
particularly good. Mr. Richard H. Lawrence, perhaps 
the largest individual exhibitor, had many detective cam- 
era views from France and other European countries. 
Most of these were on platinized paper, some, but not 
the best, in sepiatint. It appeared to us that the warmer 
tint is very little preferable to the black as to tone, and 
it causes the loss, at least in this process, of all vigor in 
the darks. Among Mr. Lawrence’s best views were his 
“Canal in Loches, France,” with low houses separated 
by trees on both sides of the quiet canal, and a “ Road 
Through the Woods” at Irvington, with rocks in the 
right-hand foreground. Both of these were printed in 
black. The best figure subjects were those of Mr. W. 
B. Post, who showed several portraits of ladies in out-of- 
doors situations. The poses were remarkably natural 
and graceful, and the surroundings were well chosen. 
A group of young trees growing close together, with 
just sufficient room between to place a figure, was util- 
ized by him in two or three cases. Another good pose 
was that of a young woman leaning against a large tree- 
trunk, with a shut sun umbrella interposed between her 
head and the rough bark and held in place by her 
raised hands. Still another was a girl resting with one 
arm on the lower bar of a snake fence, the upper making 
along curve across the picture, serving as background 
for the head. The girl was in white, and to right and 
left behind the fence were dark oak shrubs. 

The society is forming a striking collection of photo- 
graphs of old houses about New York. Some of these, 
including several interiors, were shown in an inner room. 


THE PHOTO-ZINC AND PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
PROCESSES. 


IIIL.—REVERSED NEGATIVES FOR “ PROCESS WORK,” 


IT was taken for granted in writing the article on 
“ Photo-Engraving,” that those who might wish to ex- 
periment with those processes were familiar with the 
methods of preparing suitable negatives ; recent inqui- 
ries, however, have shown that this is not the case, and 
that a description of the kind of negative best adapted 
for each process is necessary, together with detailed in- 
structions on the best methods for obtaining the reversed 
intense negatives, which are used in zinc blocks etched 
in relief. For such work intense reversed negatives 
are absolutely indispensable. All the details of lines 
or lettering must be reproduced with perfect clearness 
and sharpness, with no trace of veil or fog, while the 
high lights must be perfectly opaque, in order to prevent 
the light from acting upon the bitumen or bichromated 
film beneath. Such negatives are technically known as 
“ black and white ” negatives, and they are best made 
by the old wet collodion process. 

A favorite collodion for process work is composed of 
ether and alcohol, five ounces each; gun-cotton, fifty 
grains; iodide of ammonium, fifty grains; bromide of 
ammonium, twenty grains. 

The gun-cotton is dissolved in one half the ether and al- 
cohol, and the salts in the other half; the latter solution 
is filtered through cotton wool and added to the plain 
collodion solution. The mixture is then well shaken and 
set aside in a dark closet to ripen for a few days. 

The giasses to be coated should be flatted crown of 
the best quality, and must be thoroughly cleaned and 
polished. They are coated as usual by pouring the col- 
lodion over them, and when dry are sensitized by im- 
mersion in a thirty-grain nitrate of silver bath, acidified 
with nitric or acetic acid. 

A good bath is made by dissolving three ounces of ni- 
trate of silver in five ounces of distilled water, adding 
five drops of collodion, and shaking well. Thirty-five 
ounces of distilled water are then added, and the solu- 
tion is allowed to stand for some hours to settle. It is 
then filtered through cotton wool, and if all the ingre- 
dients were pure it should work with absolute freedom 
from fog. To make sure of the condition of the bath, a 
plate should be collodionized, sensitized for five minutes 
in the bath, and after draining, placed in the dark slide, 
which is then closed for at least five minutes. At the 
end of this time the plate is removed, and flooded with 
the developer given below for two minutes. It is next 
washed under the tap until all traces of greasiness disap- 
pear. After fixing and washing, the plate is examined 
by white light. If the film is perfectly transparent, the 
bath is in good working order ; if, however, there is even 
the slightest deposit on the film, a few drops of nitric 
acid must be added to the bath. After being well 
stirred and given an hour’s rest, the bath should be 
tested again, adding nitric acid in small quantities until 
the developed film is perfectly clear and free from fog. 

Such a bath will keep in good working condition fo1 
six months, if kept up to its proper strength by adding 
one or two drams of a saturated silver solution after 
each day’s work. 

Two methods are in general use for obtaining a re- 
versed negative, one by the use of a mirror behind the 
lens, the other by stripping and turning the film after 
development and washing. The former method is the 
best and surest, and is easily applied to any copying 
camera. 

A triangular box, with 
an angle of forty-five degrees with the other two sides, is 
fitted to the front of the camera; a perfectly clean and 
well polished mirror is mounted on the inside of the hy- 
pothenuse, and the lens is screwed to the side opposite, 
thus making the lens point to the side of the camera, 
the object to be copied being placed parallel with the 
side of the box. 

The time of exposure is a matter of supreme impor- 
tance in this class of work. If the plate is under-ex- 
posed, the lines will be rough and heavy ; if over-expose:, 
the fine lines or stipple are blocked up. 

The development should not require longer than three 
or four minutes. The following developer works well 
in process work : Water, sixteen ounces ; sulphate of iron, 
one ounce; acetic acid, one ounce. If desired, one dram 
of sulphate of copper may be added to give more body 
to the deposit. 

To develop a wet plate, it is held in the left hand and 
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the developing solution is poured on in one even wave 
with the right hand, care being taken to spill as little off 
the plate as possible. The developer is allowed to act 
until the finer lines are well out, rocking the plate mean- 
time. When the development is completed, the plate 
is washed under the tap until all traces of greasiness 
have disappeared. It is then fixed in a one to seven cy- 
anide of potassium solution, and after a thorough wash- 
ing, which, however, need not be so prolonged as when 
hyposulphite of soda is used, it is ready for intensifi- 
cation. 

The best intensifier is Dr. Eder’s nitrate of lead solu- 
tion, which is made by dissolving two ounces of nitrate 
of lead and three ounces of ferrecyanide of potassium in 
fifty ounces of water. The plate is immersed in this so- 
lution until it is whitened. It is then washed until the 
drainings give no blue precipitate, when sulphate of iron 
is added. It is then flooded with a one to eighty nitric 
acid solution, washed and blackened in a one to five so- 
lution of sulphide of ammonium. After a slight wash- 
ing, the plate is again treated with dilute nitric acid, 
washed and dried. To insure success with this intensi- 
fier, the lead solution must be filtered, and the sulphide 
solution must be kept well corked. 

If the negative shows perfectly clear lines, with no 
trace of fog when laid down on a sheet of white paper, 
it may be considered good, and it should then be var- 
nished with a good, hard, negative varnish ; unless it is 
to be stripped from the glass. 

For further details of the working of the wet collodion 
process, the reader is referred to any standard work on 
photography, such as “‘ Wilson’s Photographics.” 

While the wet collodion plate is preferred by most 
process workers, it is by no means impossible to pro- 
duce good line negatives on gelatine dry plates. A slow 
brand should be selected. Carbutt’s process plate works 
well and is prepared for stripping. The exposure must 
be correctly timed, and the plates developed in the or- 
dinary oxalate of iron developer, adding to every eight 
ounces fifty drops of the following solution: Iodine, ten 
grains; iodide of potassium, ten grains; water, three 
ounces. 

As soon as the image appears a small quantity of the 
potassic bromide restrainer should be added. Properly 
exposed plates thus developed will not need intensifica- 
tion. If intensification is necessary, it should be done 
by whitening the films in a solution composed of chlo- 
ride of ammonium, sixteen grains; bichloride of mer- 
cury, one dram; water, twenty-four ounces ; followed by 
a thorough washing and a blackening in the following: 
Cyanide of potassium, thirty grains; iodide of potassium, 
fifteen grains; bichloride of mercury, fifteen grains ; 
water, seven ounces, 

These methods are to be employed only for negatives 
in line. Half-tone negatives demand different treat- 
ment, at least in the case of wet plates, as will be de- 
scribed next month. 

Stripping. If the reversing mirror is not used, or if a 
film negative is preferred, it will be necessary to strip 
the film from the glass. 

An effective method of stripping collodion films is to 
paste strips of thick paper along the sides and ends of 
the negative, which is then levelled and evenly covered 
with a filtered gelatine solution made by dissolving two 
and one half ounces of gelatine and one and one half 
ounces of white sugar in twenty ounces of water. As 
soon as the gelatine solution is set, the plate is placed 
in a current of cold air to dry. The film may then be 
stripped by passing the blade of a penknife underneath 
the strips of paper. These films must be kept in a dry, 
cool place. 

A second method of stripping, and one which must be 
employed with negatives intensified with nitrate of lead, 
is to coat them with a one to fifty solution of pure Para 

gum in benzole. When the film is dry it is coated with 
a plain collodion, and when this is dry the film is cut 
through to the glass around the edges. A piece of pa- 
per, somewhat larger than the negative, is moistened 
and laid smoothly down on the film and covered with a 
rubber cloth ; the squeezer is then used to drive out air 
bells and secure intimate contact. One corner of the 
paper is raised, then a corner of the film which is ap- 
plied to the paper, and both are pulled from the glass. 
If the film were now transferred directly to a glass plate, 
it would be unreversed, but these rubber films are too 
delicate to stand much handling, and should be trans- 
ferred to glass before being printed from. In order to 
have a reversed negative after the final transfer, it is 
necessary to squeeze the film on its paper support on a 








second moistened sheet of paper. The first paper can 
then be removed. The film is then transferred to its 
final glass or other support, which has been previously 
coated with a one to fifty gum arabic solution. 

A third method is to coat the film with the above 
rubber solution ; then, with a tough, plain collodion, and 
when this is dry the plate is immersed in a one to ten 
acetic acid solution until it floats off. It is then turned 
on a glass plate placed in the solution, and when dry 
stripped from the glass after cutting around the edges. 

Gelatine plates, unless specially prepared for strip- 
ping, must be treated for at least an hour with a one to 
five chrome alum solution, and then immersed in a one 
to five hydrofluoric acid solution until the film leaves the 
glass. A polished and collodionized plate is placed in 
the tray underneath the film and both are removed. A 
piece of sheet gelatine, previously soaked in water con- 
taining two per cent of glycerine, is then brought in 
contact with the film, which when dry is easily stripped 
from the glass. 

The gelatine stripping plates are covered with a two 
per cent mixture of glycerine in water, and a gelatine 
skin, previously soaked in the same solution, is brought 
in contact with the film, covered with a piece of rubber 
cloth and lightly squeezed. When dry, a coating of 
plain collodion is given to the gelatine skin, and when 
this is dry, the film is easily stripped. 

Some recent experiments have demonstrated the value 
of the new Eastman transferrotype paper to the process 
worker. A positive is first made and transferred to 
glass according to the directions sent out with the pa- 
per. A negative is made on transferrotype paper from 
this positive by contact, which, when transferred to 
glass will be reversed. 


THE ALBUMEN AND GELATINE PROCESSES. 


To prepare the block for etching by the albumen 
process, a well-polished zinc plate of suitable dimensions 
is repolished with fine pumice-stone and water and well 
washed. While still wet it is flowed with a solution 
made by beating the white of an egg to a froth, adding 
five ounces of water and twenty-five grains of finely pow- 
dered bichromate of ammonia, stirring well until the bi- 
chromate is dissolved. The solution is allowed to settle, 
and filtered before itis used. The quantity first poured 
over the plate is allowed to drain into the sink. A 
second coating is then given, and the plate is dried by 
being held at a slight angle over the flame of a spirit 
lamp. The plate must never be more than slightly 
warm to the touch. A good drying oven is necessary 
for work on a large scale. The dried film must be so 
thin as to be nearly invisible. The plate is then ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun, which must fall up- 
on the negative at right angles from three to six min- 
utes, according to the density of the negative. 

After exposure the plate is taken back to the dark 
room and its surface inked up with a fine grained roller 
charged with stiff transfer ink. It is then placed ina 
tray of clean water, and after an immersion of three 
minutes the plate, still in the water, is gently rubbed 
with a tuft of cotton; the ink soon leaves those parts 
not affected by the light, and the result is a positive in 
ink on the plate. If the plate was over exposed, the 
ink will adhere to the whole surface and the image will 
not develop well. Insufficient exposure is indicated by 
the ink leaving the entire surface of the plate when the 
cotton is applied. The finer the work the greater the 
care to be exercised in using the cotton. It is best to 
begin at one corner and to work gradually toward the 
centre by moving the hand in small circles. 

The plate is next inked, resined and etched as describ- 
ed ina former article. 

A bichromated gelatine solution may replace the al- 
bumen mixture just described. The zinc plate is coat- 
ed with a solution of ten grains each of gelatine and 
bichromate of potash in an ounce of water, dried inthe 
dark by gentle heat and exposed under-a grained nega- 
tive. The parts exposed to the action of light are now 
insoluble in hot water. If then the exposed plate is 
placed in a tray containing hot water, the soluble parts 
will be dissolved, leaving the metal bare. After drying 
the plate is inked, resined and etched as before. This 
process is more often used in the production of electro- 
type plates than for etched plates. Either the bitumen 
or albumen processes are to be preferred as more suita- 
ble for photo-etching. 

The photo-engraving processes will form the subject 
of my paper next month. W. H. BURBANK. 
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OPAL PICTURES. 
, 

COMPARATIVELY few amateurs are aware of the beauty 
and charm of positives printed on opal glass. There is 
a softness, a delicacy and a brightness about these pictures 
which is indescribable. There is no more beautiful ap- 
plication of photography than opal printing, or a more 
fascinating occupation for a long winter's evening. 

Opals may be made by a number of processes. There 
is the slow printing-out process; the transfer method, 
with carbon or transferotype papers; the dusting-on 
process and the development process, with either a 
bromide or chloride of silver emulsion. The latter 
method is perhaps the easiest and simplest. 

For these pictures opal glass is coated with an emul- 
sion containing bromide or chloride of silver. In either 
case the plates are treated exactly as in the making of 
transparencies on plain glass. Exposure, development 
and fixing are the same in either case. 

While very beautiful pictures can be made with a 
bromide emulsion, a greater range of tones is possible 
with an emulsion containing chloride of silver. Opal 
plates so prepared can be obtained in the market, and 
the following hints apply to them. 

The developer which has given me the best results 
with these chloride plates is made by mixing one part of 
the ordinary ferrous-sulphate developer with three parts 
of a citrate of ammonia solution made by dissolving one 
ounce of citric acid in five ounces of water, adding strong 
ammonia until red litmus paper turns slightly blue and 
making up to eight ounces with water. The ferrous- 
sulphate solution should be made acid with citric acid, 

With moderately short exposures this developer will 
produce rich purple tones. For a pure black the expos- 
ure should be short, and equal parts of ferrous oxalate 
and citrate of ammonia used in the developer. Warmer 
tones are produced by lengthening the exposure and in- 
creasing the proportion of citrate of ammonia. In this 
way one can produce a variety of beautiful tones. The 
greater the proportion of ferrous sulphate used, the 
shorter the exposure and the darker the tones. 

After fixing and washing the pictures may be mounted 
for transparencies or to be viewed by reflected light. 
In the latter case a very effective style of mounting is 
to cover a piece of wood with velvet, and to mount the 
plate with brass-headed tacks. By hinging a strip of 
wood to the back a charming easel picture is produced. 
A still richer effect is given by cutting a depression in a 
block of wood of sufficient size and depth to take the 
plate, the sides and ends of the block being covered 
W. H. B. 


with velvet. 


NEGATIVE DRAWING. 

OFTENTIMES one wishes to send a friend a copy of 
an outline design or drawing of a more finished charac- 
ter than can be obtained with tracing paper, which, like 
pitch, defiles all it touches. If one is a photographer, a 
very obvious method is to make the drawing with India 
ink on white paper, pin it to a board and photograph it. 
In many cases, however, this method involves too great 
an expenditure of time and labor, and it is possible 
only for those who have the use of a camera. The sim- 
plest method of reproducing a drawing is to make the 
sketch itself serve as anegative. But the ordinary draw- 
ing is a positive, and if used to print from it will give 
negative reproductions. To be sure, one of these may 
be used to reproduce the original positive, but here again 
we have somewhat too much of manipulation. 

A simple method of solving the problem is to make 
the original drawing with lithographic ink, then to cover 
the paper with a liquid aniline brown, afterward re- 
moving the ink with turpentine, which will not affect the 
aniline color. We shall now have a sketch in white, on 
a non-actinic ground ; in other words, a negative which 
may be used for the production of positives by any of the 
well-known printing methods. 

The sketch is fastened to a drawing board over a sheet 
of thick blotting-paper ; the aniline color is applied with 
a soft brush and allowed to dry. The ink is then re- 
moved with a tuft of cotton dipped in turpentine. In 
applying the dye, care must be taken not to lay it on so 
thickly as to penetrate through the paper or spots vgill be 
produced in the positives. The method is simple and 
trustworthy, requires no knowledge of photography for 
the production of the negative, and, as will readily be 
seen, it admits of a wide range of application. 


W. H. B. 
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HOME DECORATION AND FURNITURE. tion, however, does not last, and it is just here that one’s 
Se knowledge of the subject is of use. At present every- 
Vu. thing old or “antique” is in vogue and much sought 


( ET me say, in resuming after. Now, every age has produced good examples of 
these talks on interiorde- art and poor examples, and no better test can be devis- 
coration, that I do not in- ed for our good taste than to try to select the choicest 
tend to give many definite _ pieces of old furniture, pottery or decoration. It takes 
directions nor exact re- much study and knowledge before one can justify his 
cipes, as it were, for or- likes and dislikes, and give an intelligent reason for a 
namenting certain rooms. design. 

Even the sketches ac- On the other hand, reasons and theories alone are 
companying these papers, apt to mislead one. I can follow Eastlake to-day in his 
while they can always be reasoning. His logic was good, but the decorative and 
followed exactly, are in- structural forms that he evolved seemed to embody only 
tended to be used more the good and the true, and to ignore the beautiful. It is 
as suggestions than to be _ useless to try to argue away our love of the beautiful. 
copied line for line. 1 We all like graceful and pretty forms and brilliant 
hope, however, to be able to indicate in this colors, and it is as natural to love bright colors in our 
J way what I conceive to be various methods of decoration as to admire the hues of the butterflies and 
y } treating rooms, their walls, ceilings, furniture flowers. The practical difficulties that we encounter in 
and what not, in accordance with good taste. trying to translate natural forms and colors into decora- 








Good taste is 
an extremely re- Pra 
lative term. It is 
something like 
the direction of 
the old physi- 
cian——Dr, Aber- 
nethy probably 
—who told his 
patient, “ Follow 
the laws of 
health and don't 
be a fool.” The 
laws of good 
taste, like the 
laws of health, 
are not appar- 
ent at a glance. 
Strange to say, 
itis generally as- 
sumed that ev- 
ery one who has 
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trying to conceal them and attempting to give the effect 
of another material. This is certainly bad taste. 

Each wood has its special grain and texture. We 
may by transparent stains soften the color without 
changing the characteristics of the wood. Oak, ash or 
cherry, for example, may be stained so as to give the ap- 
pearance of age; but to make pine masquerade as oak 
or walnut by graining is telling a falsehood in paint; an 
unnecessary one, too, for pine properly treated is a hand- 
some wood. 

Insisting on the bare truth may be carried too far, as it 
sometimes is by purists, who theorize but do not pro- 
duce. Itis claimed that gilding and bronzing plaster 
friezes or other ornamental work is a deception, but I can- 
not agree to this. No one believes—or no one who 
knows anything about decoration believes—that the orna- 
ments in question are of solid gold or bronze. Gilding 
has been used in this manner for centuries, and no such 
deception is practised as, for instance, when stucco is 
painted and lined off in imitation of stone. The gener- 
al rule to be followed is to treat every material in the 
most natural and 
common-sense 
way that will dis- 
play its charac- 
teristics. 

In the spindle 
transoms shown 
in my sketches 
an ordinary treat- 
ment of wood is 
used. The sep- 
arate parts of the 
designs are only 
turned bits of 
wood, such as any 
turner can make 
at small expense. 
It will be seen 
that  combina- 
tions of these 
forms are endless, 
In most of our 
city houses the 
door openingsare 
too high,and need 
to be cut down in 
some such way. 
This gives a pret- 
ty effect, and at 
the same _ time 
makes the _por- 
tiére more man- 
ageable. The 
spindle-work be- 
ing open is at 
times an advan- 
tage for ventila- 
tion; but if a 
craught. follows, 


by covering one 

side of the tran- 

som with a piece 

we of stuff that har- 

BRUNNER. monizes in color 

with the portiére. 

If the door is seen 

equally on both sides, a sheet of glass may be used so 
as not to mar the effect of the spindles. 

Leaded glass is an excellent substitute, and I have 
used it even where there has been an equal amount of 
light on both sides of the door. In this case there must 
be almost no color in the glass, but the pattern picked 
out in rippled or possibly opalescent glass, with flat ca- 
thedral glass for a background ; or the entire pattern 
may be made by the lead lines, and the glass be transpar- 
ent and colorless. ‘This is a good ground for the rippled 
glass or for the use of bulls’ eyes or sparkling bits placed 


on it Almost any geometric pattern will do, 


it may be stopped . 
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Heavily draped curtains may look very 


done not to look hideous. Then the method of looping 
them over the top of a window or doortakes away the 
light just where it enters ; and another—a housekeeper’s 


reason—they collect the dust. There is a custom now 
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The curtains under the transoms had better hang 
straight from brass poles, or at most be simply looped 
to one side. 
artistic, but, in the first place, they must be very well 


plaster or papier-maché. The amateur modeller in clay 
can turn his modelling to use in this manner. Any deco- 
rative device of scrolls, ribbons, garlands, flowers that 
will fill the space, may be cast in plaster for the clay 
model, and put in place in the wooden frame. 

Panels of this sort may be used in wainscots and, in 
There is a 
certain pleasure in having a piece of our own handi- 


fact, wherever a decorated panel is desired. 
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oil or water-color and flashing the highest points with 
bronze. This is the easiest way to obtain a good effect ; 
but any scheme of color harmonizing with the surround- 
ings can be. carried out. The natural white of the plas- 
ter is always too staring, and at least an ivory tint must 
be obtained. This comes by merely letting the cast ab- 
sorb as much linseed-oil as it will; then rubbing a 
very little yellowish brown in the crevices or corners cf 
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TREATMENT OF A 


to stretch delicate silk sash-curtains, to fasten them top 
and bottom on the windows, and this secures the light 
effect that these India silks produce when hanging free. 
Metal cornices are happily a thing of the past, and the 
brass pole, with rings, are good substitutes—cheaper, 
more artistic, better in every respect. 

In the large drawing shown here, I would call atten- 
tion to the decoration over the mantel-piece. This may, 


of course, be carved in wood, but it may also be of 


LIBRARY, 


WITH OVERMANTEL DECORATION IN 


work used in this way, and modelling in clay is a fasci- 
nating occupation. The delight of feeling the design 
growing under your hands is great, and casting the 
model in plaster is not difficult. Papier-maché is more 
trouble to make, but has the advantage of being light 
and it can be nailed to wood. 

Such panels should emphatically not be painted to 
imitate the surrounding wood-work. They are suscep- 
tible of pretty decoration by simply tinting this in either 





IVORIZED PLASTER. BY A. W. 


BRUNNER, 


the design, and afterward slightly polishing the entire 
cast. A cast treated in this way—to look like old ivory 
is well framed in wood-work painted white, with the 
mouldings touched with gold. ARCHITECT. 
IT is gratifying to notice a marked improvement in the 
For 


‘solid color” 


style of table lamps, both as to color and design. 


the bodies not only are Japanese vases in 


used, such as we have long been accustomed to see, 
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vil 
ET me say, in resuming 
these talks on interior de- 
coration, that I do not in- 
tend to give many definite 
directions nor exact re- 
cipes, as it were, for or- 
namenting certain rooms. 
Even the sketches ac- 
companying these papers, 
while they can always be 
followed exactly, are in- 
tended to be used more 
as suggestions than to be 
copied line for line. ! 
hope, however, to be able to indicate in this 
way what I conceive to be various methods of 
treating rooms, their walls, ceilings, furniture 
and what not, in accordance with good taste. 
Good taste is 
an extremely re- 
lative term. It is 
something like 
the direction of 
the old physi- 
cian—Dr. Aber- 
nethy probably 
—who told his 
patient, “ Follow 
the laws of 
health and don't 
be a fool.” The 
laws of good 
taste, like the 
laws of health, 
are not appar- 
ent at a glance. 
Strange to say, 
itis generally as- 
sumed that ev- 
ery one who has 
a certain posi- 
tion in the com- 
munity possess- 
es the faculty of 
selecting good 
designs from 
bad, harmonious 
from inharmo- 
nious combina- 
tions of colors. 
No greater in- 
sult can be of- 
fered to a lady 
than to question 
her taste. No 
matter if she has 
had no special 
training, and is 
not familiar with 
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tion, however, does not last, and it is just here that one's 
knowledge of the subject is of use. At present every- 
thing old or “antique” is in vogue and much sought 
after. Now, every age has produced good examples of 
art and poor examples, and no better test can be devis- 
ed for our good taste than to try to select the choicest 
pieces of old furniiure, putcery or decoration. It takes 
much study aad knowledge beivre one can justify his 
likes and d’slikes, and give an intelligent reason for a 
design. 

On the other hand, reasons and theories alone are 
apt to mislead one. I crn icilow Eastiake to-day in his 


reasoning. ‘is logic vy += ‘roud, but the decorative and 
structural forms that) sev vr) seemed ‘o einbedy oul, 
the good and thet o,aceto wie becuiiful, iti 


Useless to try to. : © a v2 of the beautiful. 
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decoiation s 1 ‘he hues of the butterflies and 
fiowers. fe ct difficulties that we encounter in 
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theart of design- 
ing, it is under- 
stood that intui- 
tive good taste 
is hers. Then, 
when we consid- 
er that what is in favor to-day is hopelessly out to-mor- 
row, and that fashion rules the arrangement of our houses 
as relentlessly as the style of our clothing, we are natur- 
ally somewhat puzzled to know what is to guide us. 

It seems to me that the only safe criterion is based 
on the knowledge of the best art work of the world. 
One who has studied the various styles of ornament in- 
telligently has a right to expect that his opinion would 
carry more weight than that of a novice. I have never 
found anything so ugly but that some one liked it. The 
most hideous carpets, the most fantastic and tortured 
furniture, have their admirers. This misguided admira- 
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tive elements are great and discouraging. The brilliant 
color of a flower often looks merely vulgar when we 
imitate it on plaster or wood. Then the effect of sun- 
light must be remembered as compared with the dif- 
fused light of a room, and the texture of the materials 
and many other considerations. 

I must insist, of course, that all imitations are wrong ; 
whether moral wrongs or not my readers must decide ; 
but undoubtedly they are artistic sins. Besides such 
imitations are stupid. Every material has its decorative 
uses, and can best be utilized in its own way by bringing 
out its special peculiarities and emphasizing them, not 
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trying to conceal them and attempting to give the effect 
of another material. This is certainly bad taste. 

Each wood has its special grain and texture. We 
may by transparent stains soften: the color without 
changing the characteristics of the wood. Oak, ash or 
cherry, for example, may be stained so as to give the ap- 
pearance of age; but to make pine masquerade as oak 
or walnut by graining is telling a falsehood in paint ; an 
unnecessary one, too, for pine properly treated is a hand- 
some wood, 

Insisting on the bare truth may be carried too far, as it 
sometimes is by purists, who-theorize but do not pro- 
cuce. Itis claimed that gilding and bronzing plaster 
friczes or other ornamental work is a deception, but I can- 
"ui azree to this. No one believes—or no one who 

. thing about decoration believes—that the orna- 
inéois in question are of solid gold or bronze. Gilding 
has bee: =:sed in this manner for centuries, and no such 
deception is practised as, for instance, when stucco is 
painted and lir f in imitation of stone. The gener- 
al rule to be ' is to treat every material in the 
most natural and 
common-sense 
way that will dis- 
play its charac- 
teristics. 

In the spindle 
transoms shown 
in my sketches 
an ordinary treat- 
ment of wood is 
used. The sep- 
arate parts of the 
designs are only 
turned bits of 
wood, such as any 
turner can make 
at small expense. 
It will be seen 
that  combina- 
tions of these 
formsare endless. 
In most of our 
city houses the 
door openings are 
too high,and need 
to be cut downin 
some such way. 
This gives a pret- 
ty effect, and at 
the same _ time 
makes the por- 
tiére more man- 
ageable. The 
spindle-work be- 
ing open is at 
times an advan- 
tage for ventila- 
tion; but if a 
draught follows, 
it may be stopped 
by covering one 
side of the tran- 
som with a piece 
of stuff that har- 
monizes in color 
with the portiére. 
If the door is seen 
equally on both sides, a sheet of glass may be used so 
as not to mar the effect of the spindles. 

Leaded glass is an excellent substitute, and I have 
used it even where there has been an equal amount of 
light on both sides of the door. In this case there must 
be almost no color in the glass, but the pattern picked 
out in rippled or possibly opalescent glass, with flat ca- 
thedral glass for a background ; or the entire pattern 
may be made by the lead lines, and the glass be transpar- 
ent and colorless. This is a good ground for the rippled 
glass or for the use of bulls’ eyes or sparkling bits placed 
on it. Almost any geometric pattern will do. 
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The curtains under the transoms had better hang 
straight from brass poles, or at most be simply looped 
to one side. Heavily draped curtains may look very 
artistic, but, in the first place, they must be very well 
done not to look hideous. Then the method of looping 
them over the top of a window or door takes away the 
light just where it enters ; and another—a housekeeper’s 


reason—they collect the dust. There is a custom now 
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plaster or papier-maché. The amateur modeller in clay 


.can turn his modelling to use in this manner. Any deco- 


rative device of scrolls, ribbons, garlands, flowers that 
will fill the space, may be cast in plaster for the clay 
model, and put in place in the wooden frame. 

Panels of this sort may be used in wainscots and, in 
fact, wherever a decorated panel is desired. Thereis a 
certain pleasure in having a piece of our own handi- 





oil or water-color and flashing the highest points with 
bronze. This is the easiest way to obtain a good effect ; 
but any scheme of color harmonizing with the surround- 
ings can be carried out. The natural white of the plas- 
ter is always too staring, and at least an ivory tint must 
be obtained. This comes by merely letting the cast ab- 
sorb as much linseed-oil as it will; then rubbing a 
very little yellowish brown in the crevices or corners cf 
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TREATMENT OF A LIBRARY, WITH OVERMANTEL DECORATION 


to stretch delicate silk sash-curtains, to fasten them top 
and bottom on the windows, and this secures the light 
effect that these India silks produce when hanging free. 
Metal cornices are happily a thing of the past, and the 
brass pole, with rings, are good substitutes—cheaper, 
more artistic, better in every respect. 

In the la?ge drawing shown here, I would call atten- 
tion to the decoration over the mantel-piece. This may, 
of course, be carved in wood, but it may also be of 


work used in this way, and modelling in clay is a fasci- 
nating occupation. The delight of feeling the design 
growing under your hands is great, and casting the 
model in plaster is not difficult. Papier-maché is more 
trouble to make, but has the advantage of being light 
and it can be nailed to wood. 


Such panels should emphatically not be painted to 
imitate the surrounding wood-work. They are. suscep- 
tible of pretty decoration by simply tinting this in either 
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BRUNNER, 


the design, and afterward slightly polishing the entire 
cast. A cast treated in this way—to look like old ivory 
—is well framed in wood-work painted white, with the 
mouldings touched with gold. ARCHITECT. 
IT is gratifying to notice a marked improvement in the 
style of table lamps, both as to color and design. For 
the bodies not only are Japanese vases in “ solid color” 
used, such as we have long been accustomed to see, 
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but also the smaller, long, slender-necked vases. These 
are suitably mounted, with color in the shades to har- 
monize, and are both graceful and decorative, although 
they seem rather too small for-a fair-sized room. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE EXAIBITION. 





FIRST NOTICE. 


THE Architectural League of New York is an 
association of architects and persons interested in 
architecture, which in the brief space of its existence 
has accomplished a great deal of good, and which is 
sure to make itself powerfully felt in determining the 
future of architecture in this country. It has gone 
on quietly for some years, holding its monthly meet- 
ings, at which many interesting papers by prominent 
architects have been read and discussed. Last year 
the League held its first separate exhibition, which 
met with gratifying success, It was a surprise to the 
public, which had been accustomed to seeing a few 
mechanical-looking plans and elevations stuffed away 
in a corner at the exhibitions of the Water-color So- 
ciety, to see that our younger architects were capable 
of showing forth their ideas for new buildings in 
perspective, of making picturesque sketches of out-of- 
the-way European monuments and buildings, and, 
above all, of giving a hearty welcome to the sister arts, 
formerly classed as merely subordmate, of decorative 
sculpture and painting. This year they hold a still 
more important exhibition, beginning December 24th, 
at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. It includes a fine 
loan collection of decorative works contributed by 
private owners like Mr. Marquand, by manufacturing 
firms and importers like Allard & Co., Herter Bros. 
and Marcotte & Co., and by artists like Mr. La Farge, 
Mrs. Wheeler and Mrs. Lamb. We will return, in a 
second notice, to this interesting feature. At present we 
will confine ourselves to the section of drawings and de- 
signs. 

Even this includes a great variety of 
work, There are architectural designs in 
perspective, elevations, working drawings, 
photographs of finished work, paintings 
in oil and water-color of architectural sub- 
jects, sketches of interior decoration and 
furniture, designs and cartoons for stained 
glass, mosaics, decorative stuffs, metal 
work and wood-carving. The plates which, 
by courtesy of the catalogue committee, 
we are enabled to use in this number will 
give some idea of the beauty of many of 
these designs. A strong tendency, much 
to be commended, is shown in the depart- 
ment of interior design, to develop the 
simple and appropriate Colonial style. 
“The Hall,” designed by Mr. Frank E. 
Wallis, is one of the noblest designs in this 
style. Its spacious appearance and fine 
proportions can be better judged of from 
our illustration than described in words. 
The “ Sitting-Room Chimney-breast,” by 
Mr. Charles T. Mott, though belonging to 

an earlier and more elaborate form of the 
Renaissance, shows a similar command of 
the true elements of architectural beauty, 
proportion and balance. The relations of 
plain to richly wrought surfaces are ex- 
quisitely felt in both designs. Many of 
the designs in this department are neces- 
sarily of exteriors ; but most of these are 
perspective designs in color, done for cli- 
ents, and therefore readily understood by 
the lay public. We give as a specimen 
the pretty country house designed by Mr. 
George Martin Huss, which may be ac- 
cepted as a type of its class. Other im- 
portant drawings of this sort are the 
sketches for the Yale Memorial Library, 
by Mr. Bruce Price, and the competition 
drawings for the New York Athletic Club. 
In the same class we would mention the 
architectural sketches from England and 
Holland lent by the Century Company. 

Our decorative painters and sculptors are largely rep- 
resented. We can but give a general mention at this 
writing of the many large and important cartoons and 
drawings for all sorts of interior decoration by artists 
like J. Carroll Beckwith, T. W. Dewing, j. Augustus St, 
Gaudens, Mr. Kemys, Siddons Mowbray, George May- 


nard, F. S, Church, Frank Fowler, and those already 
referred to. Mrs. Ella Condit Lamb’s fine panel .of a 
kneeling angel, which we illustrate on another page, 
has a singularly timely appearance. 

A word must be said for the catalogue from which 
these illustrations are drawn. The committee having it 





SEAL OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 


in charge, Mr. A. W. Brunner chairman, have succeed- 
ed in making it a model of its kind. Its forty illustra- 
tions are well printed on fine paper, and the work of 
classification, difficult as it has been, has been so well 
performed as to make it easy to refer to any particular 
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DRAWING-ROOM MANTEL. DESIGNED BY MR. CHAS. T. MOTT. 


exhibit. The striking design by Mr. Blashfield for the 
seal of the League, which is used on the cover, and 
which we copy at the head of this article, is to serve al- 
so for the medals, gold, silver and bronze, which the 
League proposes to give for the best drawings sent in 
for its yearly competitions. This year the subject of 





the competition is “ The Tomb ofa Great Architect.” Let 
us hope that, though it may not be long before some of 
the members of the League shall deserve such a tomb, 
they may, in this respect, be kept as long as possible 
waiting for their deserts. ROGER RIORDAN. 





THE USE OF CHARRED WOOD IN IN- 
TERIOR DECORATION. 





THE art of burning or branding wood with hot 
irons is of considerable antiquity. It offers a wide 
field for amateurs, as a considerable range of effects 
is obtainable, from daintily outlined pictures no big- 
ger than a Christmas card to Gothic traceries in high 
relief and with background burned to a jet black. 
Its applications are also extremely varied. Book cov- 
ers, cabinets, articles of household and personal use 
may be so ornamented ; and bolder designs may be 
applied to ceilings, friezes, panels, screens and, indeed, 
to all interior woodwork. It may even be utilized 
on the exterior of a house, when the situation is not 
too exposed. The capitals of wooden pillars, the 
beams and cornices of porch or portico may readily 
be decorated with Greek or Byzantine designs, exe- 
cuted with hot irons. Any requisite degree of relief 
may be attained, and, even without high relief, strong 
effects are possible because of the vigorous black of 
the carbonized wood. 

Other materials beside wood may be made use of. 
In Germany much good work is at present being done 
on leather in the same manner and with the same 
tools that are used in charring wood. Many beauti- 
ful and peculiar effects may be got in charred plush. 
Bone or ivory may be so ornamented in the most deli- 

cate fashion; and, in short, any organic substance of 
even and firm texture may be decorated with hot irons. 

Knowing the importance of the art and the proba- 
bility of its growing in public favor, a representative of 
The Art Amateur called on Mr. J. W. Fosdick at his 
studio in Fifty-fifth Street, to learn from 
him some details about its latest applica- 
tions, Mr. Fosdick, who is a pupil of the 
Paris Ecole des Beaux Arts, having taken 
up the art with the determination to push 
it to its highest point, The studio is hung 
with charcoal studies of interiors, most of 
them done in the course of a sketching 
trip through Normandy, and with charred 
wood panels framed in various ways. 
Among the latter are illustrations of Long- 
fellow and Tennyson, a memorial panel of 
a boy’s head on white wood in an old Re- 
naissance frame, several copies after Luca 
della Robbia, and a set of Gothic wall 
panels, with figures representing Art, Sci- 
ence, Literature and Music. Four large 
panels for use as a folding screen illus- 
trate the “Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 
The figures are outlined with much spirit, 
and a few light tints burned in with a 
flat-iron give sufficient relief without de- 
tracting from the decorative appearance 
which was aimed at. Two much smaller 
panels by another artist, Mr. Ball Hughes, 
show how far the work may be carried 
pictorially. These have all the appear- 
ance of a somewhat hastily executed 
etching ; but, though interesting as show- 
ing the possibilities of the work in this 
direction, they do not impress one in any- 
thing like the same degree as the larger 
and bolder work of Mr. Fosdick. 

In answer to some questions, the latter 
gave ashort account of his methods of 
work, “The tools used by me,” he said, 
“are very simple. In Germany, where 
much delicate charred work is made use 
of in combination with fine marquetry, an 
instrument supplied with an alcohol lamp 
to keep the point hot is employed. Some- 
times also a platinum point, kept heated 
by an electric current, is used for fine out- 
line work, But the work commonly so 
done can hardly be considered artistic, and I never 
make use of any of these instruments. A few irons 
shaped like common soldering irons, but brought to a 
pretty fine point, and one or two small flat-ifons for the 
tints, are all the tools that are really needed. A small 
charcoal futnace should be added, for heating them, As 
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an iron will not keep hot enough for use longer than 
half a minute, two of the same sort must be in use to- 
gether, one being plunged in the red charcoal as the 
other is taken out to continue the work. This constant 
shifting of the tool of course precludes the possibility 
of doing absolutely free-hand work. The design must 
be completely wrought out, first on paper; then be care- 
fully transferred to the panel ; 

and, in my own practice, I never 


variety. Architects and builders are constantly looking 
out for new materials, inventors are constantly devising 
new processes to take the place of older and more ex- 
pensive ones and to allow of their giving richer decora- 
tions for less money than formerly. The tendency is to 
construct with cheap materials which cannot be brought 
to an artistic finish, and to cover these with machine- 





vaults in laths and plaster or of putting up great Gothic 
chimney-breasts over fireplaces of modern dimensions, 
their clients may be excused for making use of wall papers 
ribbed to imitate costly textiles, for buying tiles stamped 
to look like mosaic and for giving in to other more or 
less obvious shams of the sort. The bare plaster of our 
walls and ceilings as it is left by the builder is unbeara- 

ble. It must be covered some- 

how, and, as we have said, the 





alter a line once traced on the 
wood. White wood or basswood 
is that most commonly used. It 
is soft, chars readily, has an uni- 
form fibre free from gums and 
resins, and its texture and color 
are very agreeable, approaching 
those of ivory. Pines and other 
resinous woods must be avoided, 
for they work irregularly, and, 
while charred wood fibre is ab- 
solutely permanent, the same 
cannot be said of imperfectly 
charred resins. 

“One great advantage of the 
art is the facility of securing 
gradations. They are, in fact, 
unavoidable, as the iron is rapid- 
ly cooling from the moment it is 
taken out of the fire. I begin 
then with the strongest blacks 
or most vigorous lines, and go 
on to the fainter and more deli- 
cate parts of my work. By vary- 
ing the degree of pressure of the 
iron on the wood and the length 
of time it is brought to bear on 
one place, these gradations can 
be kept somewhat under control. 

“ Retouching is possible, and 
the work may be carried out with 
the aid of sulphuric acid and 
other stains, and may be modi- 
fied at the last by means of col- 
ored varnishes ; but I never use 
any of these means, as I believe 
that the simplest technique is the 
best, and that the results obtain- 
ed by mixed methods are usually 
confused and lacking in vigor. 

“For framing, I have made 
considerable use of different col- 
ored plushes. Plush itself chars 
readily, and the lighter colors of 
jute plush take rather large pat- 
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more costly sorts of “ revete- 
ment” are beyond the reach of 
most people. Hangings of silk 
or tapestry or stamped leather, 
panellings of oak or mahogany, 
are for people of considerable 
wealth only. For a long time 
those of more moderate means 
have had nothing but wall papers 
of various sorts for this purpose ; 
but of late manufacturers have 
begun to provide other materials 
at prices which enable them to 
compete with the dearer grades 
of wall paper. The cheap Japa- 
nese cotton fabrics may be men- 
tioned as one of these ; but they 
do not suit every room, and their 
wearing qualities are not all that 
might be desired. A still newer 
material, and one that promises 
very well, is the Spurr wood ve- 
neer. This comes in thin sheets 
of fine natural woods—oak, ma- 
ple, cedar, mahogany and ama- 
ranth; it may be applied direct- 
ly to any plastered surface, and, 
when held in place by solid 
mouldings, there seems to be no 
reason why it should not last as 
long as heavy panelling, when 
removed from danger of contact 
with persons and furniture. From 
samples which we have seen and 
photographs of interiors which 
have been submitted to us, we 
should say that it can be used 
with excellent effect on ceilings, 














friezes and the upper part of 
walls. It is claimed for these 
veneers that they will stand heat 
and moisture without cracking. 
They certainly offer a beautiful 
surface, either dead or polished, 








terns very well. Stamped leather 
also goes very well with char- 
red wood ; and the darker and 
coarser grained woods, such as 
oak, make good frames for panels of basswood or white 
mahogany.” 


SHAMS AND “REVETEMENTS.” 





SOME score of years ago, when, under the influence of 
the Eastlake move- 
ment, a crusade was 
instituted against ev- 
erything which was 
not what it seemed, 
it appeared for a time 
as though we were 
finally to be driven 
back to bare walls, 
bare floors and unup- 
holstered furniture. 
The reaction against 
the excessive and in- 
artistic use of veneers, 
of grained painting, 
stucco and carvings 
affixed with glue was 
carried to such an ex- 
treme as to become 
itself ridiculous. Wall papers, varnish, “ realistic’ or 
“ pictorial” treatment of any sort of surface ornament 
were declared to be false art, and were to be banished 
forever from our houses. Now, perhaps, we are again 
swinging too much in the opposite direction. The taste of 
the day is for rich ornamentation in the greatest possible 


HALL, 


COUNTRY HOUSE, 


IN COLONIAL STYLE, 


wrought decoration, or, what in reality is far worse, with 
mechanically designed and executed handwork. 

It is a delicate matter to point out just where this 
tendency should be checked ; for it is plain that very few 
can afford to use costly materials in solid construction, 
and still fewer can pay for elaborate artistic decoration. 





DESIGNED BY MR. GEORGE MARTIN 


Perhaps the wiser plan would be to rest satisfied with 
the plain aspect of plain materials, and with a little orna- 
ment of the best quality; but this might be called the 
heroism of zsthetic taste, and it is not to be expected 
from the majority. At any rate, if our architects are not 
to be asked to forego the pleasure of copying stone 
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DESIGNED BY MR. FRANK E, WALLIS. 


GOTHIC BANDS FOR 
WOOD-CARVING. 





IN the illustration of horizontal bands, on the page 
following, the first and second lines show examples 
of the simplest form of Gothic design, useful for surface 
carving of horizontal bands, as on the square or round- 
ed edges of tables and shelves. Such surface work, 
to be effective, must, of course, be done on polished 

wood. The third and 
fourth lines show de- 
signs that should, 
when an inch wide, 
be lowered from one- 
eighth to one-fourth 
of an inch. A lead- 
ing characteristic of 
Gothic tracery is that 
its straight bands are 
usually broken in the 
centre of their length 
~ by a projecting cusp, 
and are finished with 
a gouge cut or hollow 
on each edge, which 
stops about half way 
of the depth to which 
the design is lowered. 
This is an essential feature of Gothic work which must 
not be.overlooked. The fifth line might be used for 
either horizontal or vertical decoration; the sixth and 
seventh would show effectively in bands of from three 
to four inches in width, enriched as those are with rows 
of the characteristic dogtooth. BENN PITMAN. 
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GOTHIC BANDS FOR WOOD-CARVING. BY BENN PITMAN. 





THE FIRST TWO EXAMPLES ARE FOR SURFACE WORK; THE OTHERS ARE FOR DEEPER CUTTING. SEE PRECEDING PAGE, 
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PLATE 718.—ROVAL WORCESTER VASE DECORATION. 
Tue SEcoND oF A SERIES. By Emma Haywoop. 


(For directions for treatment, see page 33.) 
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PLATE 719.—DECORATION FOR A LAMP 
By Kappa, 


4 (For directions for treatment 
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N FOR A LAMP VASE. ‘‘dack in the Pulpit.”” — 
By Kappa, 
ctions for treatment, see page 33.) 
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PLATE 720.—DECORATION FOR A PLATE. Orchids. 
Tue TuHirp or a Series OF TWELVE. By S. J. Kwienrt. 
(For directions for treatment, see page 35.) 
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APARTMENT OF MR, CHARLES WYNDHAM, THE ACTOR, FURNISHED IN IMITATION OF A YACHT CABIN, 
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DESIGN FOR A CARVED MIRROR FRAME, 
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ITALIAN CARVED MIRROR. 
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DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK IN LONDON. 


AT the notable 
Exhibition of Arts 
and Crafts now 
open in London in 
the New Gallery in 
Regent Street; the 
Royal School of 

¥ Art Needlework is 
ee oe conspicuously ab- 
L - sent, although the 
RIVALRY OF PALLAS AND show is got to- 
ARACHNE. gether by the men 
who once designed 
for the school, and 
who may be said to 
have made its name. This is the more to be regretted, 
as the display of professional needlework shown is not 
large, and a good deal of scrambling amateur work has 
been admitted. It would seem that there is still an im- 
pression that every woman who can sew can embroider 
and that no training is necessary for the practice of this 
art. There is no greater mistake. Long and earnest 
training is necessary before anything artistic can be ac- 
complished. It is too much the fashion to despise 
method in the stitchery to try to get a scrambling effect 
from dashing in the threads anyhow. No modern work 
has yet been done which compares favorably with 
Eastern work, and that is never scamped. It is all 
thoroughly handled. The stitches, whatever they may be, 
are perfect in themselves, and breadth and richness are 
obtained by the method in which they are massed. 

In no other decorative art is the study of harmoni- 
ous coloring more necessary, for in none are so many 
hues introduced, and in such close proximity. The 
richness which distinguishes Eastern work is generally 
obtained by the grouping of many tints in such a man- 
ner that each is given its fullest value ; but to attain to 
this, to understand the changes that take place from 
contrast of one silk with another, or from their position 
at a sufficient distance for harmonizing by analogy to 
come into play, study or prolonged experience is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

It seems a pity that more is not made of the darning 
stitches than is generally done in modern work, not 
only in the charming and very artistic method of outlining 
the design and then darning in the background, leaving 
the material to appear in low relief, but in the Eastern 
style of working the design itself in beautifully even 
darned stitches, such as one finds in old Persian or 
Turkish embroideries on linen or cotton grounds. Much 
also of the fine work—the same on both sides—is exe- 
cuted in darning stitches. It is especially suitable for 
tussore embroidery or for working on any thin silk. 

The silk embroidery—a distinctive school—is perhaps 
of all the exhibits in the New Gallery that which best de- 
serves the name of decorative needlework. It is formed 
wholly on Eastern models, both as to design and color- 
ing, but it is somewhat monotonous, and is wanting in 
that fine play of individuality and constant variety of 
stitch which marks the Persian or antique Turkish 
work, Miss Burden is as severely decorative in her 
treatment of figures as ever. Most of our best artists 
object wholly to the working of figures in solid embroid- 
ery, and only tolerate outline. It must be acknowledged 
that the rigid cushion-stitch which Miss Burden uses for 
the flesh, similar to that of the old Flemish embroideries, 
is not pleasing. It is difficult to see why an equal effect 
of the perfect flatness which is aimed at could not be 
obtained by something less ridgy and disagreeable. 

The Decorative Needlework Society have a large case 
filled with fine specimens of reproduction from old Ital- 
ian work. A coverlet in laid silk with a bordering of 
basket-stitch worked in purse silk instead of gold thread 
is excellent as a copy or reproduction. Mr. J. A. Hea- 
ton exhibits two strikingly original panels, with ground 
as well as design worked with “tram ” silk, such as is 
used for weaving without any twist, and a curious effect 
is produced by the intermingling of tints in the back- 
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ground, giving an idea of iridescence. There is nothing 
restful about the designs, however, and it would be a 
daring decorator who would introduce them into any 
room not meant to be more striking than comfortable. 
It is possible that the aim and scope of the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition was scarcely well enough known for 
the special preparation of exhibits of needlework, and if 
so, we may hope that another year may find embroidery 
coming to the front in greater force and with'more orig- 
inality than in the present case, ‘ Our decorative needle- 
women should not be content with copies of Italian or 
even of Indian work ; artists are willing to design for the 
needle as well as for the loom, and embroiderers should be 


SUITABLE FOR SILK EMBROIDERY AS ON STOLES. 


able to carry out their ideas with greater facility and more 
perfect manipulation than when the art was only coming 
to life again and skilled workers were few. L Hi. 





THE PEDE MAT. 





THE pede mat given among the supplement pages in 
the present number is for use at Trinity. The design 
has been chosen to combine ivy, as the symbol of per- 
petuity, and the lily, signifying the purity of the Christian 
religion. As it is of the nature of a carpet, it should be of 
a wholly different description of work from the richer 
hangings for the altar or pulpit. For this kind of work 
canvas is decidedly the proper thing to use ; but it is, of 











SUITABLE FOR SILK EMBROIDERY AS ON STOLES. 


course, by no means necessary to execute the work in 
ordinary cross-stitch. A much better effect is produced 
by working the design on the canvas in ordinary feather- 
stitch, shading the details just in the same manner as if 
working on a faced material; the whole background 
should then be put in with some rich variety of cushion- 
stitch. The canvas for this work should if possible be 
evenly woven—or plain canvas not divided into groups of 
two or more threads, like the Penelope canvas. We will 











suppose that the centre of the cloth is to be red: the 
central ornament, which should not be brought into any 
prominence, but kept as low as possible, should be first 
worked as an outline in black, and an inner line of a 
darker red than the ground. This may be in ordinary 
cross-stitch or, if preferred, in stem-stitch. The same 
outline may be used for the inner cross, but a thinner 
line. The ivy detail should be worked in subdued greens 
inclining to bronze in laid work, or, if feather-stitch, with 
as little relief as possible. The grounding of this inner 
cross may be of the same tone as the general ground, and 
the outer one of a much lighter shade of red. 

The lines surrounding the mat should now be put in 
with stem-stitch as avoiding the broken look of cross- 
stitch lines, or a richer effect will be produced by using 
Persian cross for the lines, which must be of black with 
an inner line of dark red. The lily must be worked in 
ordinary feather-stitch—natural coloring that is white 
with gray shadows, and the stamens in gold color. The 
alternating ivy leaves should be in good harmonious 
greens, with bronze introduced and veinings of brown or 
dark green; a strong dark green should also be used to 
outline the white lilies. Touches of filoselle may be added 
in the high lights and may be used for the stamens. 
The dot between the detached figures should be in satin- 
stitch in dead gold. Colored filoselle. The same col- 
oring should be used in the small border at the sides, 
The ground of this border should be in a warm tone of 
fawn, and beyond that again the red of the central ground 
will recur. As to the pattern to be used for the central 
ground, much may be left to individual fancy ; but per- 
haps the Flemish stitch—sometimes called Burden stitch 
—would be the best. In this, as formerly described, the 
worsted is carried forward over four threads of the can- 
vas, and brought back under two; carried again over 
four and soon. In starting the second line it is taken 
over two first and then over four threads, as in the last. 
This is done at starting so as to bring the new stitch into 
the centre of the one which preceded it and produced 
patterned ground. When it is all filled in with one tone 
of red, a good effect may be produced by working over 
the ground at regular intervals small crosslets or some 
other figure in a lighter shade of red, thus breaking up 
the monotony of the cushion-stitch. 

When finished the mat should be lined with linen or 
some dark worsted lining to protect the under part of 
the work, and either edged with a narrow worsted fringe 
or cord to prevent the lining showing. L. HIGGIN. 


THE BANNER OF ST. MATTHEW. 
THE banner, by Sarah Wynfield Rhodes (published, full 


working size, in the November number), is rather elaborate, and 
should only be undertaken by an adept in all the stitches of deco- 
rative needlework. The banner itself should be of a very rich red 
silk damask, and the whole of the encircling design and the outline 
of the medallion holding the figure of the angel indicated, It should 
be backed with a thin and very fine cotton backing in the manner 
already often described—that is to say, the backing, which should 
be about four inches larger than the banner on every side, should 
be first framed and very tightly strained and then the silk placed 
upon it, great care being taken that it is perfectly straight, pin- 
ned down, and then neatly herring-boned on to the framed back- 
ing. ‘The pomegranates—which have been chosen as an emblem 
of the royal descent on which St. Matthew insists—are to be 
worked in bold but even feather-stitch in golden bronze tints, the 
gold being brightest outside, where the outline lies on the red 
silk. A dark and distinct line should mark the edge of the open 
fruit ; the seeds to be worked in satin-stitch of a bright gold-col- 
ored silk, or gold thread if greater brilliancy is desired, upon a 
ground of avery deep red, choosing a tone but very slightly 
lighter than the damask ground, or, if that should be a some- 
what strong color, the pomegranate centre should be decidedly 
darker, so as in any case to get acontrast. An outline of fine 
gold thread may be couched round the whole fruit if great rich- 
ness is desired, and the top of it in any case should be worked in 
rayed stitches of gold-colored silk, brightened with gold thread. 
The whole of the stalks and tendrils must be in couched gold 
thread, using two or three together where the thicker stalks come 
in. A good effect may be produced by making the fastening 
stitches alternate, so as to produce a brick-stitch. Greater rich- 
ness may be obtained by using for the tracery gold thread of two 
different colors—the red tone of Chinese gold contrasting well 
with the purer yellow of the Japanese. The leaflets must be in 
feather-stitch, greens being used which will contrast well with the 
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red ground and harmonize, or rather lead into, the gold of the 
stalks and tracery. The enrichments must be in a satin-stitch of 
gold silk, but if necessary to balance the harmonies, grayish blues 
may be introduced here or light pomegranate reds, inclining to 
apricot. They may, in fact, be treated as jewels, and little spots of 
brilliant color introduced. The buds again may be worked in 
brighter tones, very golden reds and tawny bronzes being used, al- 
ways remembering that the banner will be seen at a considerable 
distance, so that the ornamentation should be sufficiently bold ; 
while, as it serves merely for a framework for the central medal- 
lion, it must not be allowed enough importance to take off the 
attention from that. 

The figure of the angel and the whole of the medallion must 
be worked in a separate frame, and then applied. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory way of treating it will beto frame a piece of 
linen, large enough to take in the whole medallion ; and on this 
herring-bone a piece of warm cream silk ofa dull and plain 
surface, on which the figure of the angel has been very carefully 
drawn; on the linen must be marked the encircling band, the 
carpenter’s rule at the top and the label and motto, The face 
and hair of the angel must be outlined either in split-stitch or 
very fine stem-stitch, using more or less natural tones, conven- 
tionalized. 
careful over the lines of the embroidery 


It is impossible to be too 


here, as a little roughness or inequality 
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The banner should now be taken out of the frame and mount- 
ed, cutting the linen to the edge of the silk. An interlining of 
domett or cotton flannel should be tacked in to keep the in- 
equalities on the back of the embroidery from marking the lining 
silk. ‘This should be of good quality and of a fine golden color. 
It should be tacked on first to get it quite smooth, and then sewn 
over with strong silkand finished with a gold cord. 
fringe or tassels may be used for the end, but they must be cho- 
sen of a depth proportionate to the dimension of the banner. 

Before sewing on the finishing cord, flat loops of strong red ribbon 
should be sewn on at the top large enough to allow the brass rod 
to pass easily through and not more than four inches apart. The 
ribbon should be an inch and a half to two inches wide, and 
must be a good one,as it will have a considerable weight to 


Either gold 


carry, 

A banner of this description should be furnished with a linen 
envelope or bag, into which it may be slipped at any time when it 
This should be made with a flap to button over, 
and be made of material close enough to exclude dust. 


is not in use. 


The banner, as we have described it, will naturally be some- 
what expensive, from the quantity of gold thread used, A very 


good effect may be obtained by using thick twist silk of a good 





of any kind will destroy the drawing. 
The hair should not be worked solid- | 
ly, but may be a good deal filled in, 
using bright golden browns to gold. 
The wings must be white floss, shad- 
ed with very delicate grays, darker, of 
course, nearest the figure. The stitch 
to be used is a difficult one to describe, 
but is that used by the Japanese workers 
for plumage: the stitches radiate from 
the centre line of each feather toward 
the edge and round the top. It is not | 
| 
| 





necessary to work the feathers solidly ; 
they will look much better if the ground 
is allowed to show through the stitches 





other. It would be safest to make some 
experiments on a small piece of silk be- 
fore beginning the plumage, as it is so 
delicate that it should not be unpicked 
oraltered. A series of V-shaped stitches 


lying evenly, but not touching each | 
| 





effect in feather working ; but this isone 
of those matters in which the individual 
taste and skill of the embroiderer must | 
be left to do what is most suitable. 
The raiment must be first laid down 
with gold threads, side by side ; these 
worked over with fastening stitches, 
pretty close together, of white floss silk, 
grays being used where any shadow is 
required. The gold should merely be 
allowed to glitter through the white 
silk, which is sewn over it. 


following each other produces a good | 





The band 
should be treated as an ornamented bor- 
der, and the gold thread allowed to show 
in asolid mass. Pale blue floss should 
be used for working over this band, and 
one of the many pretty diaper borders 
illustrated in former numbers of The 
Art Amateur copied. 








If these are not available, however, a 
drawing should be made of the pattern, 
say simple diamonds overlapping each 
other—Greek key or anything that sug- 
gests itself. The pattern must be work- 
ed by taking the blue silk over the gold 








threads, as if they were those of canvas 
in aregular form. 


There remains now the background, ak 
which should have the effect of flat gold. SSeS See o 
Threads of Chinese or gold of the red 
DESIGN FOR A PEDE CLOTH FOR TRINITY. BY SARAH WYNFIELD 


tinge should be laid side by side and 
fastened with silk of the same color, or 
red may be used if preferred, and an 
unobtrusive diaper be produced by the 
manner in which the fastening stitches 
are placed. A couched background of silk may be used, but if so it 
must be carefully selected, to have the burnished look of the met- 
al, and the fastening stitches, taken in lines going across, must 
be very neat and accurately in line. The carpenter's rule should 
be in gold couching, sewn with the same colored silk, but it may 
be outlined with a shadow brown, 

When the angel is finished the encircling band must be worked 
in well-stuffed basket-stitch of coarser gold than that used in the 
centre. The label may be covered with gold thread, couched in 
waved lines, so asto produce a glittering effect, and the letters in 
red silk should be outlined with gold thread in order to set them 
off effectively. 

When this is completed, it must be pasted and left till perfect- 
ly dry ; then carefully cut out and applied to the space left for 
it on the banner. The method of doing this has often been de- 
scribed. A margin must be left sufficient to allow of the medal- 
lion being very firmly stitched down, and a cord of dark red, 
almost maroon silk or chenille, sewn down all round to hide the 
stitches and also to give the medallion relief from the ground. 
The tendrils and ornaments on the outside must all be fin- 
ished and made quite complete before this is done. A second 
cord stitched round the inner edge of the basket-stitch frame 
will improve the effect and much strengthen the sewing. 
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ery silks. It consists of two loosely twisted threads extremely 
soft and lustrous, and which in working, in spite of its softness, pre- 
serves the effect of the twist which is desirable. This rope silk is 
valuable in outlining where by manipulation it can be made to 
look like a cord or a braid, a small 
square piece of linen which was covered by net forms radiating 
from the centre. This was done in dark blue rope silk with ex- 
cellent effect. In alternate corners fish were held, they being 
worked in pinkish embroidery silk with gold thread lighting up the 
scale forms and head. 

Between the rope silk and the wash silk an intermediate silk has 


Among the tea-cloths was 


been introduced, not so hard twisted as the wash silk and with 
more twist than the rope silk, and which can be used in its place, 
where less relief is necessary. 

Another valuable silk, where there is much space to cover, is a 
filling silk not as lustrous as the rope and without its twist. In 
many of the silks now used the differences may not be apparent to 
the eye, yet come out in application. Thus there are knitting 
silks that are often used for crochet, yet prove intractable to the 
small steel hook, but with crochet silk, which looks very much like 
the knitting silk, no such inconvenience arises, because while the 
twist is a trifle harder it is turned another way. 

English underwear silk, another nov- 
elty, comes in hanks, and is, in fact, a 
silk yarn, soft and pleasant to the 
touch, 

For washing embroidery silks, ivo- 
be 
made into suds with lukewarm water. 


ry or white castile soap should 
After a soaking of a few hours hot 
water should be added, but not too hot 
for the hands to remain in comfortably 
and squeeze the goods, not rub them. 
The drying should be done in the 
shade, and the ironing by placing a dry 
cloth over the embroidery, and then 
a wet one, ironing with a sissing iron: 
Afterward 
A well-known 


This brings up the lustre. 
iron over the drycloth. 
authority in such matters always wash- 
es the embroidery silk before using it, 
to free it of any possibly loose color 
that might run. 

An exquisite mantel lambrequin is 
made by cutting out the design in blue 
Liberty or India silk, and by applying 
it on to a stout linen back. The spaces 
are then closely darned with blue filo- 
selle of deeper tint, The design is af- 
terward outlined with gold thread. In 
choosing the design for such a lam- 
brequin the ornament at the bottom 
should be closer and larger, and grow 
lighter and more open at the top, It 
is finished at the bottom with a double 
row of blue and yellow silk tassels. 


HOME NOVELTIES. 


THERE is a new cotton fabric 
for curtains, of Turkish manufacture, 
at seventy-five cents a yard, which is 
beautiful in coloring and design, and 
which lends itself to very graceful 
folds, It 


ground, with large figures in deep 


comes in a cream-white 
orange, old red, blue, etc., and of 
these the orange, especially, looks 
very like siik at a distance. 

Another pattern in blue and mus- 
mixed is sold for forty 


tard color 











cents a yard, and this is also very 
effective. A rich pair of Turkish tap- 


estry curtains in old blue sell for 





(THE FULL-SIZED WORKING DRAWING IS GIVEN IN THE SUPPLEMENT SHEF Ts.) 


gold color, wherever Japanese gold has been recommended. 


The background behind the figure may be inlaid with floss silk. 


NEEDLEWORK NOTES. 

THE upper of the two designs illustrated opposite 
should be worked with the finest cotton in stem-stitch. The 
cross in the lower figure may be outlined in heavy stem-stitch or 
with a heavier outline in satin-stitch, as in the upper figure. Both 
are also suitable for silk embroidery, as on stoles. 

In some embroideries seen recently which, it is understood, were 
done with the Heminway threads, there were admirable effects of 
texture of various kinds produced by working with different silks. 
Of these the Japan floss is the finest, a soft, lustrous filament that 
produces a surface like close satin. It gives the same effect as is got 
by the use of filofloss ; but it has a little more twist and it does 
not rough up in working. With this is combined, in many of the 
pieces, the Japan wash embroidery silk, which is the regular em- 
broidery silk, perfect in twist, which shows in its different texture 
mingled with the Japan floss. The most common uses of the two 
is, for solid work the Japan floss, and for veining and buttonholing, 
the wash silk. The latter is particularly effective in buttonholing 
ever rope silk, which at present is the greatest novelty in embroid- 





$39.50. They are a solid color and 
are woven with panel effect. 
The soft 


silk curtains are woven in 


RHODES, and lustrous Florentine 


bands of 
yellow and orange, with a conven- 
tional flower design in faintest pale 
blue, and these are $14.75 a pair. 

Some sofa-pillows made of Japanese embroideries are great 
bargains. They range in price from $5 to $8, and the firm sell- 
ing them claims that nothing is charged for the down, and only 
twenty-five cents for the work of making. 

There is an endless variety of candlesticks, one in silver bronze 
being especially quaint, 
chain, etc., surrounding him, and the shade is a large pear! shell 
cut so that part of it shows the moon's face in dark quarter. 
With the light behind it the effect must be very good. 

Now that there is such a rage for white and gold, white candle- 


It represents a diver, with silver anchor, 


sticks for mantel decoration are again seen; some tall, straight 
ones in Wedgwood, gilded, are $3.50 apiece, and without the 
gilt, $2.50. 
Shades to go with these represent pink and white pond lilies. 


Some in pink Dresden ware, gilded, are $7 a pair. 


Some odd vases are shown in gray, blue and sage-green china 
having a fine glaze. They are amphora shape, about eleven 
inches high, with a hole in the back by which they are suspended. 
They are designed to hold a few sprays of cut flowers, or fora 
growing vine. The price of these is $1, and they are very ef- 
fective. On the front is a raised figure of a white mouse, whose 
long tail reaches half-way down to the point of the vase. Another 
in gray clay is a perfect imitation of an elephant’s head and 
trunk ; this is also a hanging vase, 
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BOOKS ON ART. 


LE SALON DE 1888 is illustrated in magnificent 
style in the large volume published by Ludovic Baschet and to be 
had in America through J. W. Bouton. The large volume, of 
which the illuminated cover is bound in, is illustrated with one 
hundred photogravures of the most remarkable pictures and 
statues of the exhibition, and with several etched frontispieces 
printed with the text. In some of these plates two colors are used 
atatime. The others are printed in various tones of brown, red 
orolive. All are splendid examples of this new sort of engraving ; 
for that is what the French make of it : they do not rest content 
with the automatic reproduction of a work, but use it simply as a 
basis for the finest and most artistic hand work. Accordingly, 
these photogravures have an art value of their own, apart from 
that of the works which they reproduce. Among the most beau- 
tiful, we may instance that of the ‘‘ Haymaker,” after E. Adan, 
and that of Roll’s fine out-of-doors portrait, ‘‘ Manda Lametrie.” 
The text, which is by Eugene Montrosier, shows real critical ca- 
pacity, and a sincerity which is even rarer in France than else- 
where. In ascribing the infrequency of serious work in painting 
to the multitude of exhibitions, at which anything and everything 
may be shown, he gives us in America a warning which it would 
be well to heed, French sculpture, also, he says, is but ‘‘ marking 
time.” There are few works of any nobility of design. But that 
the French are, at any rate, making great progress in those 
branches of art that apply particularly to the making of fine books, 
the present volume is a proof. And, considering that they are 
far ahead of all other nations in the fine arts generally, it should, 
perhaps, be enough that they are progressing in this direction. 


A History OF ART, by Wm. H. Goodyear, B. A., 
published by A, S. Barnes & Co., aims to give a comprehensive 
sketch of the rise of the principal historic schools of architec- 
ture, painting and sculpture, with explanations of technical terms, 
and illustrations of important examples in each art to fit the 
book for use as a school or college text-book. So far as the 
text is concerned, this aim has been successfully accomplished. 
Mr. Goodyear shows himself, in the main, well-informed, judi- 
cious and painstaking. His critical remarks display intelligence, 
good taste and moderation. Ina compendium of this sort it is 
impossible that there should not be redundant passages, and oth- 
ers marked by inaccuracy due to too great compression. But, in 
the present case, faults of either sort are few, and most of them 
will, doubtless, be eliminated in future editions. _ The faults of the 
illustrations are much greater. Stress is laid, by the author in his 
preface and by the publishers in their circular, on the number and 
the merit of these illustrations, ‘They occupy about half the book, 
and are, with a few exceptions, phototype reproductions of pho- 
tographs from the original works represented. Mr. Goodyear 
claims that it is praccically impossible to produce a history of art 
with satisfactory wood-cut illustrations at any price below that of 
an ‘‘ édition de luxe,” and that ‘‘the worst photograph has some 
peculiar advantages over the best engraving for the reproduction 
of ancient works of art.” This may be admitted ; but the advan- 
tages of the good engraving over the bad photograph, especially 
in a work of this class, are still more evident. We are glad to 
observe that ‘‘all possible improvement” is promised in subse- 
quent editions. It is to be hoped that the promise will be kept ; 
for, with satisfactory illustrations, the work would leave very little 
to desire. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH PAINTING from its earliest 
to its latest practice, written by C. H. Stranahan, is published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, with illustrations derived from steel en- 
gravings and other prints after representative French paintings 
Mrs. Stranahan gives but little space to the medizval art of France, 
coming, in her first chapter, to the close of the fifteenth century. 
The careful reader will not, however, regret this conciseness, as 
every important phase of the early art of France is touched upon, 
skilfully characterized in a few words, and its relations with suc- 
ceeding phases pointed out. References in the notes and in the 
** st of authorities” will enable the student to extend his acquaint- 
ance with this (or any other period) should he wish. Her perspi- 
cacity is shown in the remark that two at least of the distinguish- 
ing characters of modern French art are to be seen in the early 
miniatures : individuality of motive and precision of handling. 
In her chapter on the sixteenth century, she traces the rise of offi- 
cial patronage and shows what the Italian influence, so often re- 
ferred to by less well-informed writers as the original source of 
French painting, really amounted to. She shows how Francois 
Clouet resisted it and formed his own style on the older fashion 
of painting, and how little it was that Jean Cousin consciously 
borrowed from the great Italians. Coming down to the seven- 
teenth century and the age of Louis XIV., she describes the first 
exhibitions of the Academy, and gives his proper position to Le- 
brun, as Colbert’s adviser. Short notices are given of the Vonets, 
Callot, Stella, the brothers Le Nain, and longer ones of Poussin, 
Claude Lorrain and Lebrun. Noconsiderable painter of the time 
is forgotten. The eighteenth century is still more fully treated, 
though the present takes up fully two thirds of the volume. 
From what we have said it will be inferred that Mrs. Stranahan’'s 
account of the three great schools of the nineteenth century, the 
Classic, the Romantic and the present Individualist, should be 
marked by intelligence, boldness and industry. Such is the case. 
She does not hesitate to include living artists, nor to say what she 
believes as to present tendencies. ‘These remarks are of value, 
not only from their candor, but because of their judicial tone. 


STUDIES IN THE ART AND POETRY OF THE RE- 
NAISSANCE, by Walter Pater, are just issued in a new edition by 
Macmillan & Co. It is unnecessary, after the praise which has 


already been accorded to the book by the press, to say much of the 
beauty of Mr, Pater’s style, or of the ability with which he handles 
his subject, or rather subjects, for the essays have only a slight 
connection. Starting with the premonitions of the Renaissance 
movement in Thirteenth Century Provence, he ends withan essay 
on Winckelmann, the father of the modern or archzological 
school of classical study. By the way, he writes of Pico della 
Mirandola, Botticelli, Luca,della Robbia, Michelangelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Giorgione, and Joachim du Bellamy. The conclusion, 
which was suppressed in the second edition, is here restored. 





BOOKS OF VERSE. 


THE BESOM MAKER AND OTHER COUNTRY FOLK 
SonGs, collected and illustrated by Heywood Sumner and pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co., isa capital little book for 
children. The illustrations are in imitation of old wood-cuts, the 
songs are just as simple, and the music is given with each. 


OLD AND NEW WORLD LyRICcs, by Clinton Scollard, 
are the record in verse of the author’s impressions of travel. 
There are Italian, German, English and Oriental pictures, and 
songs inspired by the Rocky Mountains, the ‘‘Grotto of Pan” 
and “ A Bric-a-brac Shop.”’ Mr. Scollard’s verse flows easily ; he 
has a gentlemanly fancy, and his muse seldom leads him far from 
beaten tracks. Frederick A. Stokes & Bro. 


THE SONGS OF TOIL, by Carmen Sylva, Queen of 
Roumania, have been very inadequately translated by John Eliot 
Bowen, and very beautifully printed by Frederick A. Stokes & 
Brother in a handsome little blue and gold covered volume. As 
the originals are given the German reader, at least, will find the 
book worth owning. We would caution the reader who does not 
understand German that Carmen Sylva is incapable of speaking 
of a ‘* blushing perfume” or of writing three adjectives without a 
substantive, as Mr. Bowen has done in the last line on p. 53. 





MINOR HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 


A NUMBER of the pretty juvenile publications of 
Raphael Tuck & Sons have reached us too late for extended notice. 
Though many of them are intended for presents to very small 
children, they yet contain much good material which may furnish 
suggestions to occupy older people in various sorts of decorative 
work. Good motives for screens, panels, fans and other objects 
may be come upon in almost any one of them : 


ROSE-BUDS AND HOLLY-BERRIES are poems se- 
lected from Wordsworth, Mrs. Hemans, and several other poets 
of lesser fame, with pretty vignettes, some in monochrome, 
some in colors. There are full-page plates of the four seasons, 
very delicately printed and much above the average of the work 
to be met with in children’s books, The frontispiece, ‘‘ Spring,” 
is particularly successful, 


THE HOLY CHILDHOOD, Canon Farrar’s carols, with 
designs by Bertha Maguire, Marie von Beckendorff and many 
others, is printed in similar style. Some of the drawings are 
charming as to composition and color, especially that of the Vir- 
gin and Child, which is repeated, with the addition of a spray of 
pink azaleas, on the cover, 


As MONTHS GO By is a series of short poems de- 
scribing the months of an English year, by Annie Matheson. 
There are many illustrations of bits of English country life, 
English wild flowers and achitecture by E. R. Hughes. 


SOMEWHAT smaller in size than the above is HARBOR 
LicuTs, by Helen Marion Burnside, with illustrations by J. R. 
Kennedy and H. Jacobs. The latter are India ink sketches, 
touched with color, of seamen and their wives and sweethearts, 
and will interest the youthful marine painter. 


THE OLD FARM-GATE, by Eliza Cook, is illustrated 
in capital style, in monochrome, by G. C. Kilbourne and others, 
Several of the drawings are excellent rendering of foliageand other 
landscape material, and would make very good copies for study. 
In ‘*Woodland Echoes,” by J. Brodie Innes, illustrated by 
George C. Haité, the treatment of the landscapes is broader and 
more vigorous, and the copying of it would furnish a good cor- 
rective to habits of higgling and relying on accidents. 


THE INFLUENCE OF BEAUTY, by Keats; “Na- 
ture’s Voices,” by several authors; ‘‘ By Wood and River,” 
‘‘Sunrays and Moonbeams,” ‘‘ Frost in the Holidays,’’ ‘‘ Songs, 
Carols and Chimes’’ and ‘‘ Scattered Thoughts,” are all small 
books of selected poetry illustrated by T. R. Kennedy, Albert 
Bowers, Baroness von Beckendorff, Augusta von Reichelt, Bertha 
Maguire, and other artists. ‘‘ Rural Walks’’ and “ Birds of Pas- 
sage,’’ by Mrs. Hemans ; ‘‘ Through Peril of the Night,” by the 
Marquis of Lorne; ‘* Buttercups and Daisies” and ‘‘ Sweet Green 
Lea,” by Eliza Cook, and ‘‘ Gems from Shakespeare,” are similar in 
style and illustrations. Of adozen or more little booklets, we can 
not even find space to mention the names, 

A Christmas card is given with each of all these many publica. 
tions; but Raphael Tuck & Sons do not make a specialty of 
Christmas cards this season, the firm depending apparently on 
the great variety and general excellence of the various series of 
booklets noticed in the preceding paragraphs. 


OF PRANG’S CHRISTMAS PUBLICATIONS the most 
important is ‘‘ Baby's Lullaby Book,”’ the most beautiful book for 
or about children ever printed in America. Its colored illustra- 
tions are many and pretty, comparing more than favorably with 
the best foreign work of their sort. The original songs by Charles 
Stuart Pratt contain the essence of babyhood. Higher praise we 
do not know how to give. The music by G. W. Chadwick, 
would be more suitable if les& church-like ; and, to return to the 
illustrations, whatever defects the water-colors, by W. L. Taylor, 
may have, are more than made up for by their sincerity and their 


effective coloring, and by the pretty headpieces in crayon or pen 
and ink printed at the head of each song. The book is in every 
respect well gotten up, except as regards its padded silken cover, 
against which style of book-binding we entera decided protest. 

Originality of conception and excellent. workmanship dis- 
tinguish Prang’s American Christmas and New Year's cards as 
well as his other publications. One of the Christmas greetings 
shows a row of chubby youngsters who ‘‘ can’t talk very plain, 
you know,” but who understand enough of the slang of the time 
to “hope you’ll havea jolly day !” Another has a couple of 
dainty landscape vignettes, bringing together winter and sum- 
mer, and is edged with silk fringe. A third shows a very sleepy 
baby waiting up before the fire for Santa Claus. There are 
plenty more babies to choose from ; and, for fear that people may 
have had a surfeit of snow scenes and holly berries, many of the 
cards bear pictures of spring and summer, apple blossoms and 
swallows. Some of the artists have even gone forward to the 
autumn for a subject, and present us with yellow butterflies and 
rosehips. A very pretty card has a bouquet of scarlet and white 
geraniums ; and, another printed in silver and ornamented with a 
box of pens, bears the astonishing sentiment, ‘‘ Steel pens don’t 
usually write in silvery accents, but a line from a dear friend will 
sometimes make one turn silver out of steel like this.” This 
fine bit of realism is exceeded by an imitation slice of mince- 
pie. Silly as are such ‘‘ Christmas cards’’ they are no worse than 
the elaborate nonsense of jumbled cardboard and satin, with 
meaningless shells, bits of landscape, sprays of flowers and what- 
not, which is given additional importance by a cardboard leg to 
hold it in position and a box to contain it. What kind of per- 
sons are they who buy such rubbish, we often wonder? Much 
more to our taste is the neat little buttercup calendar, which must 
be seen to be appreciated, and a booklet by Lisbeth B. Comins 
about the prank of two children whorigged up a Christmas-tree 
out of doors for the birds, 


LONGFELLOW’S VILLAGE BLACKSMITH is published 
by Castell Brothers, London (New York, E, & J. B. Young), in 
the form of a little illustrated booklet. The illustrations are 
well printed in colors, in Bavaria, but were drawn by someone 
who imagines that Cambridge, Mass., is like an English village. 

OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES, published by E. & 
J. B. Young & Co., is an excellent book for children, containing 
pictures by Will Gibbons, of Bold Robin Hood and’ jolly Friar 
Tuck, and old songs, such as ‘‘ Hey, diddle, diddle” and ‘* Little 
Bo-peep,” illustrated by the same gentleman. These pictures 
are in colors, and being printed, like those of the ‘‘ Village Black- 
smith,” in Bavaria, furnish at least a curious example of inter- 
national enterprise. 


THE BELLS, by Edgar Poe, is published in holiday 
style by E. P. Dutton & Co., with many monochrome illustra- 
tions, and the customary gilt edges, heavy paper and cover in 
cream and gold. The same company publish ONWARD, a 
small volume of Scripture texts with selected poetic commenta- 
ries and illustrations, many of which are prettily colored. A 
Snow Baby and other rhymes, by G. Clifton Bingham, similar- 
ly illustrated, is also among their holiday publications. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL, by Dinah Maria Mulock, illus- 
trated in monochrome by J. Pauline Sunter, is published by Lee 
& Shepard in oblong form, the pages tied together with a bow 
of blue ribbon. 


RECENT FICTION. 

PEN AND INK is the title of an agreeable volume 
in which Mr, Brander Matthews has collected a number of his ar- 
ticles on occasional topics, mostly literary. He elucidates the 
‘* Philosophy of the Short Story,’”’ examines into ‘‘ The Antiq- 
uity of Jests,’”” propounds ‘* The True Theory of the Preface,” 
and denounces ‘‘ The French spoken by those who do not speak 
French,’’ Mr. Matthews belongs to a clique of writers who stick 
together like barnacles, and no one of whom can publish a book 
without advertising and being helped by the others, Accord- 
ingly, in this small volume of his, we have a rhymed preface by 
A. Lang, an epistle to the author, also in rhyme, by H. C. 
Bunner, and a long and eulogistic article on ‘‘ Two Latter-Day 
Lyrists,”” Mr. Dobson and Mr. Lockyer. (Published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 


FIRST HARVEST is advertised by its author, Mr. F. J. 
Stimson (J. S. of Dale), as a satire on the present state of our 
society—New York society, that is. It is of the mildest and 
least effectual type. No one who entertains the ambition or desire 
to shine in society will be deterred by the story of Mrs. Levison- 
Gower’s innocuous escapade ; nor will any budding financier take 
warning from the hardening of heart that Arthur Holyoke ex- 
periences in Wall Street, or from Mr. Tam’s expatriation of him- 
self anda lot of other people’s money. The born tuft-hunter will 
think Mr. Stimson’s portrait of Lord Birmingham “ simply ridic- 
ulous, don’t you know ?”’ And the average reader will think the 
Pussie Duvals and the Charlie Townleys quite a nice crowd, 
just as their neighbors do. Indeed, on the whole, he has painted 
rather an attractive picture of the doings of the New York “ fast 
set,”’ their dinners and balls and clothes and coaching parties ; 
and while he may be animated by just a grain of malice in mak- 
ing several of his effigies easily recognizable for charivari rep- 
resentations of well-known persons, his principal motive in 
writing his book seems to have been the not unusual one among 
society men and women, of wishing to make an honest penny 
out of the curiosity of the common people. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 


GLORINDA, by Anna Bowman Dodd, is one of the 
best of the many good Southern novels lately published. The 
typical Southern household of Colonel Featherway, poor, proud 
and old fashioned, keeping up as well as possible the state of his 
affluent days before the war, is contrasted with the Crossly farm 
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near by, whose owner, Mrs. Crossly, an importation from the 
Northern States, keeps everything ‘‘ picked up and smart,’’ and 
who makes money out of everything she touches. Jake Crossly, 
her son, of course falls in love with the colonel’s daughter, 
Glorinda, and is, of course, despised by her at first. The man- 
ner in which her passion for ‘‘ play-acting’’ gets her into trouble, 
out of which she is drawn by her former slave, Parthenia, and 
the experiences which finally lead her to return Jake’s love, are 
told ina simple but effective manner. The love passages are 


particularly charming. (Roberts Brothers.) 


YOUNG-MAIDS AND OLD, by Clara Louise Burnham 
(Ticknor & Co.), areas agreeable company as one need wish for. 
Two old ladies ina lonely New England village are selected to 
look after a much younger couple, whose legal guardians have 
to be absent from home on business. The old ladies are friends 
and the young ones schoolmates. Each of the old mates has a 
male object of worship—in one case a brother, in the other a 
nephew—and the younger females run away with their affections. 
The resulting complications are numerous, and well calculated to 
provoke a smile. The tone of the book is excellent and the 
character drawings clever, especially the lively Susan Farley, and 
the easy-going Phineas, of whom Susan says, ‘‘He and his 
horse make quite an interesting person.” 


VARIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DICKENS AQUARELLES, twelve original charac- 
ter illustrations by ‘‘ Stylus,” to ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,” are 
published by J. W. Bouton in a handsome portfolio similar to 
the set illustrating ‘* Pickwick,” which has been already noticed ; 
they are in colors, and are printed on heavy Japanese paper. 


SCOTCH CAPs, by J. A. K.,is a book of school-boy ad- 
ventures, full of incident and fun. It it published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., who also publish HER ONLY BROTHER, a 
charming story of German country life by W. Heimberg, translat- 
ed by Jean W. Wylie, and a new edition of Tolstoi’s WHAT TO 
Do, with the passages which have been suppressed in Russia by 
the government. 


GoopD THINGS FROM “ LIFE”—the fifth series—comes 
to us from Frederick A. Stokes & Bro., as bright and amusing as any 
of its predecessors. It is wonderful how these good things bear 
repeating. Some of them will be of perennial interest, as they 
hit off the New York of to-day in a manner that will be appreci- 
ated by coming generations. 


ST. NICHOLAS for 1888 (two neat volumes in red 
cloth) contains the usual variety of stories, verses, humorous and 
instructive articles, all furnished with illustrations, as thick as 
plums should be in a pudding. It is hard to particularize where 
you may cut in anywhere and find something good, but we wish 
to express our thorough appreciation of Amélie Rives’s ‘*‘ Winter 
Elf,” ** Three Miles High in a Balloon,’’ the Aztec barber, of the 
“Clocks of Rondaine,’’ of Edith M. Thomas’s ‘‘ Innocence,”’ and 
‘*Mary McGee’s Happy Disposition.” In the face of all com- 
petition, it is not to be denied that St. Nicholas still maintains its 
old-time supremacy, both as to letter-press and illustration, 


THE CENTURY for May to October, 1888, gives its read 
ers a much greater variety of interesting matter than it has done for 
sometime. War reminiscences are not altogether lost sight of 
There are memoranda on General Lee’s views of negro enlistment, 
and on General Sherman’s ‘‘ Grand Strategy ;” and several articles 
on ‘*Our National Military System.” Mr. George Kennan’s illus- 
trated articles on Siberian exile are among the most valuable in 
the volume. Inasmuch as it has been stated that they show ex- 
aggeration, we would remark that this is distinctly denied by a 
distinguished Russian visitor to this country, who finds all Mr. 
Kennan’s observations accurate and hiscomments just. There are 
interesting statistical articles by Professor Atwater, architectural by 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer, historical by Edward Eggleston, and politi- 
cal by Edward P. Clark. Thissomewhat solid matter is lightened 
by excellent verse by the accomplished editor, Richard W. Gilder, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Walt Whitman, 
and there is a hitherto unpublished poem of great beauty by the 
late Emma Lazarus, concerning whom a most appreciative mono- 
graph is contributed anonymously, but evidently by one who 
knew her well and was in thorough sympathy with her genius. 
There are some unusually good short stories. Among notably 
well-illustrated articles may be mentioned ‘‘ An English Deer 
Park,’’ and the Plantin-Moretus Museum at Antwerp. 


VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN, autobiographical sketches 
translated from the German and the French by F. H. Peters, 
M. A., is published by the American Art Association, with a 
number of illustrations after drawings by the author. These 
sketches take in but a small part of the author’s adventurous life ; 
but it is, perhaps, the most exciting and most interesting part. 
The first long chapter gives an account of the native siege of 
Samarcand ; the following chapters repeat the story of the Rus- 
sian-Turkish war, from the fighting on the Danube to the march 
on Adrianople. Short biographical sketches of Skobeleff and 
Turguenieff are appended. The illustrations include a large 
number of portraits and several reproductions of the author's 
paintings, 

CARMINA .OCTO, QUINTI HORATII FLACCI, print- 
ed in antique letters on a scroll of parchment paper, tinted pink at 
the end and furnished with roller, index and case, should make 
an acceptable holiday gift for any one of classic tastes. The idea 
is that of Mr. George Vincent, who has been to the trouble to 
trace the characters which he has used, from the earliest available 
manuscripts and inscriptions. The scroll is published ‘‘ apud 
F, A. Stokes et Fratrem.’’ There are translations of the eight 


odes selected, by Theodore Martin, John Conington, James Rich- 
ard Joy and George Edgar Vincent. 
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Greatment of Designs. 


PORTRAIT STUDY (COLORED SUPPLEMENT 
NO. 1). BY FLORENCE A, FRANCIS. 

THIS charming head, although originally painted in 
water-colors, may be reproduced in oil-colors with good effect. 
The coloring, it will be noticed, is unusually strong, though the 
background is very simple, the original yellow-white tone of the 
paper being left to relieve the value of the head. 
be painted either in opaque or transparent colors, the latter being 
obviously the medium in which the artist worked. 

IN TRANSPARENT COLORS.—Procure a sheet of Whatman’s 
‘* double elephant ’’ or some other good thick water-color paper. 
Measure off the required amount, following the exact dimensions 
of the copy. 

It is of course necessary in stretching to allow at least half an 
inch beyond the actual measurement; and this must be turned 
over the sides and firmly glued down on the edges of the stretch- 
er. The paper should be well moistened first by passing a sponge 
dipped in clean water all over the surface, 
a tack at each corner where the paper is turned over, as this 
will hold the paper in place till the glue has set, After the stretch- 
er is properly arranged draw in the outlines and general charac- 
teristics of the figure. Mark carefully the proportions of the 
features, while leaving all the small details for later consideration. 
As in this case the warm creamy tone of the paper serves fora 
background, it will only be necessary to run a wash of clear water 
all over the surface of the paperafter the drawing is made. When 
this is nearly dry wash in the general tone of the green hat, using 


The study may 


It is well to place 


Antwerp blue, yellow ochre, rose madder and lamp black for the 
local tone, 
the local tone of the face and throat and omitting all details at 
first. The colors needed for this are yellow ochre, vermilion, a little 
cobalt, rose madder and lamp black. In the throat add raw 
umber and light red, omitting vermilion, It will be well to paint 
a medium tone for the hair next, thus arriving at the whole gen- 
eral effect of color before attempting to finish the details. 

The white drapery is shaded with blue gray, made with lamp 
black, light red, yellow ochre and a little cobalt, adding rose 
madder and raw umber in the shadows, 

The white paper is clear for the high lights. 
mings in the hat use light red and rose madder, subdued with 
sepia and lamp black, adding later in the shadows burnt Sienna 
and a little pure lamp black, with a touch of cobalt in the half 
tints, The lights may be easily taken out after the first wash has 
dried by wetting the spot with a brush dipped in clean water and 
then using thick white blotting-paper to take up the moisture. 

In finishing the hat, add burnt Sienna and raw umber for the 
deeper touches of shadow. 


While this is drying paint the flesh, beginning with 


For the red trim- 


The hair may be made less green 
than shown in the lithograph, especially in the half tints, this 
being evidently the artist's intention. 

To the local tints already washed in add for the shadows raw 
umber and burnt Sienna ; take out the lights with blotting-paper, 
and when dry wash them over thinly with yellow ochre. The shad- 
ows of the face are painted with cobalt, lamp black, light red, 
yellow ochre, adding more blue in the half tints. 
well with water when the tones are light. 

For the light blue-gray eyes use cobalt, raw umber and rose 
madder, adding lamp black and burnt Sienna in the lashes and 
The flush in the cheeks is made by lightly washing 
over some rose madder and yellow ochre after first slightly wet- 
ting the local tone beneath. In the half tints use cobalt, light 
red and yellowochre. The lips are painted with rose madder, 
vermilion and a little lamp black for the local tone; add raw 
umber and light red in the deeper touches. 

No white paint is needed for this study if the transparent washes 
of color are used as above described. 

In OPAQUE COLORS.—This head may also be adapted to deco- 
rative purposes, where it may be more effective to use the opaque 


Thin the washes 


pupils. 


water-colors, they being usually employed in painting on wood, 
glass, silk, satin or any fine textile fabrics. 
binations already given should be followed, the only change being 
in the addition of Chinese white in greater or less quantities to 
the ordinary colors. 

It is also well to prepare the fabric with a coating of pure 
Chinese white ; this when dry forms an excellent foundation for 
the colors. Remember always to let the under wash dry before 
painting over it; no ‘‘medium”’ is necessary. Keep plenty of 
clean, soft rags and fresh blotting-paper at hand. 

The brushes needed are one large, round, dark-haired brush 
for large washes, such as skies and backgrounds; one medium- 
sized brush and several assurted fine-pointed camel’s-hair brushes 
for putting in small details and for fine drawing, such as twigs 
and branches, accents about eyes, nose, mouth, etc. 


The colors and com- 


DAFFODILS, BY VICTOR DANGON (COLORED 
SUPPLEMENT NO. 2). 


THE design is especially suitable for painting in oil- 
colors on canvas, though it may be applied to a number of deco- 
rative purposes with good effect, such as single panel fire screens 
or hand or windowscreens, etc. The oil-colors used for the back- 
ground are raw umber, white, yellow ochre, a little blue black 
and light red. Add burnt Sienna in the deeper touches. Draw 
the outlines of the flowers and principal leaves, and give careful 
attention to the proportions and spaces, as the position of the 
leaves is an important matter when regarded in connection with 
the flower. To paint the flowers, use yellow ochre, white, raw 
umber and a little light red for the local tone. In the deeper 
touches of shadow add burnt Sienna and a little ivory black. For 
the highest lights use light cadmium and white, very faintly quali- 
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fied by ivory black. The outside leaves of warm light yellow green 
are painted with permanent blue, white, light cadmium, light red 
and black. Paint the green leaves with Antwerp blue, white, 
light cadmium, madder lake and ivory black; in the shadows 
add burnt Sienna. In the centres of some of the flowers a very 
warm dark rich accent is observed ; this may be painted with mad- 
der lake and raw umber. Use for the stems bone brown, burnt 
Sienna, permanent blue, with a little white in the high lights. 
If the painting is done in canvas for framing, use a good English 
The brushes needed are flat 
bristle brushes of medium and small sizes for the general work 
and fine, small, flat-pointed sables for fine details in finishing. 


or American canvas well stretched 


Be especially careful where the outlines of flowers and leaves 
join the background ; it is better to have the color slightly wet, or 
not quite dry, so that the edges of the flowers may be dragged 
slightly over the background with a flat dry brush. The sharp, thin 
tines and dark touches or accents are put in with the small pointed 
brushes. 


THE ANGELICA KAUFFMAN MEDALLIONS. 
IN TAPESTRY PAINTING.—These would 
serve well for wall hangings in tapestry painting if sufficiently 


designs 


enlarged, Of course they must be made square, or rather oblong, 
to suit such a purpose, and more space is required above the 
heads than is given in the circle. Use wool canvas and Grénié's 
dyes and medium, The subjects can be painted in somewhat 
rich coloring. Forthe musical subject, let the woman’s robe be of 
a soft azure blue, obtained by mixing a little emerald green with 
ultramarine and introducing into the half tones and shadows 
For 
the man's robe make a red brown with sanguine, indigo and pon- 


some complementary color made with yellow and sanguine. 


ceau or vermilion. 

For the other design the woman’s dress may be white and the 
cloak buff-color, For shading the white dress, make a gray with 
cochineal, indigo and yellow ; leave the canvas untouched for the 
high lights. To produce a buff-color, make the shadows of yel- 
low, sanguine and indigo, and the light wash of yellow much 
diluted, with just a touch of ponceau in it. Let the man’s robe be 
made with cochineal and ultra- 


the 


purple. A beautiful tint can be 


marine. Introduce some yellow into shadows and a little 
sanguine, The hair of the woman in each case may be golden 
and that of the 


given in this number in an article on Tapestry Painting; there- 


man brown, Instruction in flesh painting is 
fore it is needless to repeat it here. 

The border can be easily adapted, if desired ; but it would be 
to leave out the two inner ornamental members and re- 
place them with a very dark red line. the 


Make this with ultramarine, 


as well 
For the ground of 
broad band, wash in a blue gray. 
ponceau and yellow. The tint must be light ; put it in as flat as 
possible over the whole band, and afterward paint the design in 
gold, shaded to brown with yellow, sanguine and indigo; for the 


outer band a rich red, the design on it gold-color. 
IN CHINA PAINTING, use Lacroix colors except for 


the flesh. The best 
colors. Pompadour red, with rather less than a third ivory yel- 


flesh tints are obtainable with the Dresden 
low, makes a good tint. It would, perhaps, be the simplest way 
to put the flesh tones in flat and blend them with a stippling 
brush, after having first outlined the features and limbs very 
delicately with *Pompadour red, The flesh tint must be mixed 
with fat oil and a little tinting oil to prevent it drying too quickly. 
Lay the tint on with a flat end brush. Yellow brown and chest- 
nut brown in Dresden colors are charming shades for golden and 
dark brown hair. For the blue drapery use ultramarine blue, 
with a very little emerald green in it; for the man’s robe, red 
brown, with a little purple No. 2; for the purple robe, purple 
No, 2, wi.h a little red. 
For the buff cloak, yellow brown and sepia. 


Shade the white dress with neutral gray. 
For the sky, ultra- 
marine blue and emerald green ; shade with neutral gray for the 
clouds. 

For the border lay a flat tint on the broad band with ultra- 
marine blue and neutral gray mixed with tinting oil and blended 


Putthe lyre in with matt gold. 


with a pouncer, When dry, scrape the tint off the design and 
paint it in matt gold. 


and the design in gold for the rim burnished gold, the two inner 


Make the outer border dark red brown, 
circles red brown and gold. These designs will probably require 
two firings to work them up properly, 


MAGPIES AND FLYCATCHERS., 

As may be seen at a glance, this design is especial- 
ly decorative in character, and though particularly intended for 
painting in oils, yet it may be adapted to almost any medium. 
An exceedingly good effect can be obtained by painting the birds 
and sprays on clear plate glass without any background. This 
makes a beautiful fire-screen mounted in a narrow brass frame 
with slender feet. For this, oil-colors are used according to the 
following directions ; but turpentine is used as a medium, with- 
out any oil. 

A wall banner on India silk of any pale, harmonious tone, such 
as primrose, light coffee-color, or warm blue, would be effective, 
the design being carried out in oil-colors diluted with turpentine, 
in the popular method miscalled ‘‘ dye painting.” 

General color scheme : Paint the magpies with rich blue-black 
head, tail and wings, with the breast and other light feathers 
white shading into warm, soft gray. The eyes are yellow, with 
black centres or pupils. The beaks may be a warm brownish 
yellow and claws the same. 

The little birds have soft brown tones on the wings and tails, 
with very dark brown feathers in parts. The lightest touches are 
pale fawn-color. The breasts are soft, dull red, shading into light 
gray at the throat. Beaks and claws are yellow, shaded with 
gray. In painting the branches, do not make them too brown, but 
let the medium tones be gray, with rich warm shading. A few 
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touches of dark. green toned with gray may be added around the 
knotty parts. The leaves are a light, rather warm green in the 
upper part, while the larger leaves below are dark and cool in 
quality. To the left is seen a spray of blossoms, which are a 
delicate warm yellow in color. 

In O1t-Cotors : Ifa background is desired, a tone of pale 
warm blue will be found most effective. This should suggest the 
sky, being darker above and warmer toward the lower part of 
the canvas. For this use Antwerp blue, white, a very little light 
cadmium and a little madder lake, toned with a very small quan- 
tity of ivory black, Use more blue in the upper part and more 
white and yellow below. 

The blue-black feathers of the magpies are painted with ivory 
black, a little Antwerp blue and burnt Sienna for the deepest 
parts. In the lights add white and yellow ochre ; also substitute 
madder lake for burnt Sienna. Follow as closely as possible the 
gradations of light and shade suggested in the engraving. 

The colors for the gray parts are white, a very little ivory 
black, yellow ochre and light red. This for the localtone. In 
the high lights use white, tempered with a little yellow ochre, 
and the least touch (if needed) of ivory black. The beaks are 
painted with bone brown, yellow ochre, a little white and madder 
lake ; in the shadows use ivory black and burnt Sienna, with a touch 
of blue, adding as much white as may be needed. The same col- 
ors will serve to paint the claws. For the eyes, use cadmium, 
white and raw umber ; the pupils (or dark centres) may be paint- 
ed with ivory black and burnt Sienna. 

In painting the little birds, use bone brown, yellow ochre, 
white and light red for the local tone. Inthe darkest touches 
use ivory black and burnt Sienna. 

Blue will be found useful in the half tints, modified, of course, 
by a little white, yellow ochre, light red and the least touch of 
ivory black. The red breasts are painted with light red, white, 
yellow ochre, a little raw umber and a touch of blue. In the 
shadows use ivory black with yellow ochre and madder lake. 

The green leaves are painted with Antwerp blue, white, cad- 
mium, vermilion and ivory black. In the darker greens use 
more black and blue, with less cadmium. Substitute burnt Sien- 
na for vermilion in the shadows. For the pale yellow blossoms 
use light cadmium, white and a very little ivory black, Inthe 
shadows use also a very little light red and add a touch of blue. 

When using canvas, it is well to mix a little turpentine with the 
colors for the first painting ; afterthat, the best medium is poppy 
oil, to which a few drops of siccative may be added. The brushes 
needed are flat bristles of several sizes andtwo or three flat 
pointed sables Nos, 6to 9. 


Correspondence. 


NOTICE TO TRANSIENT READERS, 

Readers of The Art Amateur who buy the maga- 
zine from month to month of newsdealers, instead 
of forwarding their subscriptions by the year, are 
particularly requested to send AT ONCE their names 
and addresses to the publisher, so that he may mail 
to them, for their information and advantage, such 
circulars as are sent to regular subscribers, 











FURNISHING AND DECORATION HINTS. 


SiR: Our parlor is thirty by seventeen feet ; height of 
ceiling, eleven feet. The walls are hard finish, kalsomined in 
white ; the woodwork is bird’s-eye maple, cherry and walnut 
moulding, and there is a white Italian marble mantel at either 
end of the room. There is a window at either end and two win- 
dows on one side. The furniture is light wicker, and the floor is 
stained walnut mostly covered by a Turkish rug. How can the 
walls and ceiling be kalsomined ? The mantels are covered in 
old blue, and there are old blue ribbons in the wicker furniture. 
Could the long curtains be made of old blue velours, and how 
would you drape the mantels ?. There are walnut rods with brass 
rings at all the windows, T. B. B., Astoria, Long Island. 


Cover the walls with a brown buff cartridge paper, or use dis- 
temper color of the same tint. Let the ceiling be a lighter tint of 
the same color. Old blue velours would be quite suitable for the 
window draperies. A looped lambrequin would be best for man- 
tel draperies. 





Str: Our parlor has neither fireplace nor chimney ; 
the stovepipe goes out through a hole in the ceiling. I want 
something to relieve the flatness of the walls, and to receive 
vases, pictures, etc. Would a plain shelf with lambrequin dra- 
pery, or one with a cabinet over mantel, be advisable ?_ Or would 
either of these arrangements, suggesting a fireplace where no fire- 
place is, be in bad taste? If you recommend lambrequin drapery, 
please tell me what material should be used and how it should be 
arranged ? A. M., Elmira, N. Y. 

A simple shelf can be used, with lambrequin of plain Turcoman 
of color to suit the room ; lambrequin to be fourteen inches deep, 
fringe three inches. An over-mantel would be entirely out of 
place. Instead of the shelf a hanging cabinet could be used. 





Sir: As we are about to build a new house of five 
rooms, we would like your excellent advice. The parlor and sit- 
ting-room open with sliding doors, each room fourteen by sixteen 
feet ; dining-room out of parlor, with single door ; size, twelve by 
nineteen feet. These three rooms are finished in yellow pine. 
Would they look well papered alike in warm tone of gray car- 
tridge paper? Should the ceiling be papered or kalsomined, and 
what color? The bedchamber will be light blue; what color 
should the woodwork be? Mrs. C. M. D., Minneapolis, Kan. 


Gray is too cold in tone for living-rooms. Parlor and sitting-— 


room should be warm, Use light yellow cartridge paper ; for 


the dining-room, light ‘‘ terra cotta.’”’ Let the ceilings be tinted 


‘in distemper, the color a lighter tone of the wall color. Cream 


white is the best color for woodwork in a blue room. 





ABOUT HANGING PICTURES. 
E. B. W, Augusta, Ky.—The height at which pic- 


tures are hung must be decided by the surroundings, height of 
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EMBLEMS OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE 
AND MUSIC, DECORATIVELY ARRANGED. 


(GIVEN FOR S., ST. LOUIS.) 


the ceilings, arrangement of furniture, etc. It is not necessary to 
show the cord, though there is no objection to doing so. A fine 
silver wire is often used. A rod of wood or metal is placed 
around the cornice, where the ceiling joins the wall, or lower. 
Gilt or silver hooks can be bought by which the wire is hung to 
the rods, thus suspending the pictures at any height desired. Oil 
paintings may be slightly tilted forward if the light requires it ; 
otherwise they are hung flat against the wall. Engravings, etch- 
ings and photographs are hung flat. The only rule which we 
can give for paintings is, that they should be so placed that the 
actual light comes fin the same direction as the light seen in the 
picture. For instance, for a portrait let the light side of the face 
be turned toward the window or wherever the principal light 
comes in, 


TO PAINT ON BOLTING CLOTH. 
E. B. W., Augusta, Ky.—To paint on bolting cloth 


with oil colors, dilute all the paints with turpentine on the palette 
before applying to the cloth. A beautiful effect is thus obtained. 
Blotting paper may be placed beneath the cloth while painting, to 
absorb the superfluous moisture. To paint on bolting cloth with 
water-colors, first put in an under painting of Chinese white. 
Chinese white is mixed with all the colors more or less, and in 
the high lights is put on heavily. Very litue water is used, and 
the cloth should be tightly stretched while one is painting. 





AN EMBROIDERED *‘ BUREAU SET.” 
K. P., Weymouth, Mass.—The beautiful old “ cut 


work,’’ sometimes called Venetian embroidery, will be very use- 
ful for the toilet set you propose. The design is worked in but- 
tonhole stitch, outlining the figures. The spacesare then cut out 
with sharp scissors. Red or blue silk or cotton may be used. 
The linen may be laid over a colored cloth foundation, or used 
as embroidery. It will have very much the effect of Irish lace. 
No set patterns are necessary for this purpose. In the supplement 
of The Art Amateur for December, 1888, will be found a design 
for a piano-stool cover, which may be admirably adapted to such 
embroidery. You can, of course, reduce the size for the smaller 
mats, and rearrange the design somewhat. A _ very pretty bor- 
der is given in the same number for a vase (Royal Worcester 
Vase Decoration), which would be charming worked as a border, 
with red silk in simple linen squares such as you suggest. 
There is always a pleasure in adapting a design in this way, and 
so making it your own composition. 
CHARCOAL DRAWING. 

T., Brooklyn.—The paper for charcoal drawing is of 
a different quality or grain from that used on crayon work, It 
should be of a yellow white tint, and a fine and even grain. If 
too rough the charcoal will catch too strongly, while, on the other 
hand, if it istoosmooth, it will not producea good shading. Like 
paper for crayon work, it should be stretched. The materials 
necessary are the small paper stomps, a chamois stomp, linen and 
woollen rags, bread crumbs, and the rubber. The sticks of char- 
coal considered the best are the French, either the Conté or Rou- 
get. There are two methods: the first when the stomp is used 
throughout the entire drawing; the other by using the sticks 
sharply pointed, and cross hatching, discarding the stomp entire- 
ly. The former is the most popular, and will make the softer pic- 
ture. (2) Although the tones of charcoal are more opaque than 
crayon, yet they possess a velvety richness and softness which cray- 
on will not give, and for landscape drawing it is especially valuable. 
It has other advantages over oil or water-colors; being dry it 
necessitates no delays, and therefore a landscape can be drawn 
with wonderful rapidity. Any part that is unsatisfactory can be 
easily effaced ; in fact, the drawing may be a succession of altera- 
tions, changes, modifications of tone or shade, until it meets ap- 
proval. It is often used in portrait work, and especially is it 
adapted for the portraits of children, 

E. E. J., Troy.—An excellent fixative for charcoal 
drawings may be made by dissolving as much gum shellac ina 
pint of alcohol as it will hold, Let the preparation stand some 
hours, Then strain it through a fine sieve or linen cloth. When 
it has settled and become quite clear, with a large bristle brush 
wet the back of the drawing thoroughly while the picture is being 
held vertically before you. The picture is liable to be destroyed 
if it is allowed to touch ary substance before the charcoal has be- 
come firmly ‘‘set.’’? ‘Tue better way would be to buy the fixative 
ready prepared fer use. 

REPAIRING STATUARY. 

READER, Milwaukee.—You can do no better than 
observe the following directions given by Hennecke & Co., the 
‘* Florentine statuary’’ makers in your own city : Cut the parts to 
be united as deep as practicable in an irregular, rough manner, 
taking care not to damage the edges. Wet the parts where the 
cement is to be applied thoroughly with water, using a bristle 
brush, Then mix your cement to the consistency of thick cream, 
and apply to parts to be united ; press them quickly and carefully 
together, holding them without turning or moving, and keeping 
them so for about ten minutes until the cement has set. Should 
the parts, however, get loose by accident, then take out the new 
cement with a knifeor pointed piece of wood, remove any remain- 
ing cement by washing it out, using brush and water, and repeat 
the mending as above directed. Remove the projecting cement 
with a thin piece of wood, and smooth the mended place by gen- 
tly washing with brush and water or rubbing with very fine sand- 
paper. Clean tools are indispensable for a successful job. Cracks 
too small to admit of a successful introduction of the cement 
may be enlarged with a knife before filling with cement. The 
statue has to be kept for about three days in a warm, dry place 
before applying the coloring. To unite smaller pieces use ‘* Hen- 
necke’s Cement,”’ which hardens very quickly and leaves no stain 
on the article, 





TO PAINT OVER A SOLAR PRINT. 
F. T. H., Philadelphia.—(1) To paint over a solar 


print in water-colors it is necessary to use the opaque colors. The 
directions you refer to were given for transparent washes—an 
entirely different method. To paint with opaque colors, use the 
ordinary moist water-colors which come in small tubes. These 
are rendered opaque by diluting with silver white and adding 
plenty of water for the first washes. Be careful not to repaint 
any one part until it is quite dry. The shadows may be put in 
quite as thickly as the lighter parts. (2) Frame the picture under 
glass with alight delicate gray mat, when it is finished, 
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: PLATE 721.~DECORATION FOR A FISH PLATE. 
Tue ELEVENTH OF A SERIES OF TWELVE. By S. J. KNicur. 


(For directions for treatment, see page 33.) 
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